OFC 


CANADIAN WHISKY 


ABLEND 


SCHENLEY INTERNATIONAL CORP., NEW YORK, N Y. 


ONLY O.F.C. IS GUARANTEED OVER 6 YEARS OLD! 
Among Canadian whiskies, only O.F.C. tells you its exact 
age by placing a Certificate of Age on every bottle. Every 
drop has the same unchanging taste and quality. Yet O F.C. 
costs no more than other Canadian whiskies. 


Any bottle that says Schenley 
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Members of the American Foreign Service 
can depend upon this firm promptly to 
fill orders for Engraved cards, Invitations, 

Stationery, etc. 


ENGRAVERS 


to Washington’s Most Distinguished Residents 


Reasonable Prices 


1217 G Street: 


WasnincTon, D. C. 
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ELEVENTH SELECTION BOARDS 


Last month the Eleventh Selection Boards began their four month 
deliberations of evaluating the performance of 3300 officers currently 
in the Foreign Service. (The Officer Corps has been expanded from 
1300 in 1954 to 3300 this year.) Following is a list of the senior 
career FSO’s and distinguished private citizens on the Boards which 
include 21 active FSO’s, 3 retired FSO’s, 5 public members and 
12 observers: 


BOARD A 
Foreign Service Officer Members 


The Honorable Lowell C. Pinkerton 
FSO-Career M'nister; Ambassador to the 
Republic of the Sudan 

The Honorable George H. Butler 
Retired Career Minister; formerly Ambassador | 
to the Dominican Republic 

The Honorable James W. Riddleberger 
FSO-Career Minister; Ambassador to Yugo- 
slavia 

The Honorable Walter Thurston 
Retired Career Minister; formerly Ambassador 
to Mexico 


Public Member 
Mr. W. Langhorne Bond 
Former Vice President, Pan American Air- 
ways, Inc. 
Observers 
Mr. George W. Auxier 
Executive Secretary, Business and Defense Serv- 
ices Administration, Department of Commerce 
Mr. Herman Byer 
Assistant Commissioner, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics Department of Labor 
Mr. Thomas A. Lane (alternate) 
Special Assistant to the Assistant Secretary of 


Labor for International Affairs, Department of 
Labor 


BOARD B 
Foreign Service Officer Members 


. James E. Henderson 

FSO-1, Consul General at Naples 

Mr. Edmund A. Gullion 
FSO-1, Adviser to the Special Assistant to the 
President on Disarmament 

The Honorable Jack K. McFall 
Retired Foreign Service Officer, formerly he 
sistant Secretary of State and Acohensatee to 
Finland 

Mr. Durward V. Sandifer 
FSO-1, Counselor of Embassy for Political Af 


fairs at Buenos Aires 
Public Member 
Mr. James C. Gildea 


Assistant to Secretary-Treasurer, Industrial 


Union Department, AFL-CIO 


CHANGES IN ADDRESS should include APO number 
and be directed to the Circulation Manager of the 
JOURNAL, in advance when possible. It is no longer 


possible to replace copies lost because of being sent to 
the old address. 
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Year after year the gentle, 
kindly figure of Old Grand-Dad 
has served to symbolize the 
trust and confidence in the 
hearts and minds of millions 
for this finest of all bourbons. 


Old 
Grand-Dad 


“HEAD OF THE 
BOURBON FAMILY” 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 
100 PROOF « BOTTLED IN BOND 
ALSO AVAILABLE IN 86 PROOF 


ano worse? 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO. 
99 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


i 


13,000 American Horses 
protected by 
SINCLAIR OIL 


It takes 13,000 horsepower to whisk American 
Airlines DC-7’s on their daily non-stop hops 
between New York and California. To lubricate 
the great engines of its Flagship Fleet, American 
uses Sinclair Aircraft Oil exclusively. As a mat- 
ter of fact, 45% of the aircraft oil used by major 
scheduled airlines in the U. S. is supplied by 
Sinclair. Profit from the experience of the air- 
lines — get famous Sinclair Motor Oil. Choose 
either Sinclair Extra Duty, Sinclair Tenol®, or 
Sinclair Opaline® Motor Oil for your automobile. 


THE BEST QUALITY IS, IN THE LONG RUN, THE MOST ECONOMICAL 


SINCLAIR 


A Great Name in Oil 


SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, 600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


Selection Boards (trom page 4) 


Observers 

Mr. Norris B. Sacharoff 
Assistant Director, Wage and Hour and Public 
Contracts Divisions, Department of Labor 

Mr. Maurice Wallar 
Chief, Agriculture, Drug and Automotive Prod. 
ucts Section, Agricultural and Chemical Prog. 
ucts Division, Office of Export Supply, Depar. 
ment of Commerce 


BOARD C 


Foreign Service Officer Members 

Mr. Gordon H. Mattison 
FSO-1, Consul General at Calcutta 

Mr. Maurice M. Bernbaum 
FSO-1, Director, Office of South American Af. 
fairs, Bureau of Inter-American Affairs 

Mr. Ralph Hilton 
FSO-2, Deputy Chief of Mission at Asuncion 

Mr. William J. Sheppard 
FSO-2, Director of the United States Operations 
Mission at Bangkok 

Public Member 

Dr. John H. Reisner ' 
Observer on Food and Agriculture Organiza | 
tion for the National Council of Churches of 
Christ 

Observers 

Mr. John Ewing 
Chief, International Activities Branch, Bureau 
Employment Security, Department of Labor 

Mr. Max J. Wasserman 
International Economist, Office of Trade Promo 
tion, Department of Commerce 

Miss Frances Jurkowitz (alternate) 
Administrative Officer, Office of the Adminis 
trative Assistant Secretary, Department of 


Labor 


BOARD D 


Foreign Service Officer Members 
Mr. LaVerne Baldwin 
FSO-1, Supervisory Consul General and Conn- 
selor of Embassy at Tokyo 
Mr. Edward A. Jamison 
FSO-2, Deputy Chief of Mission at San Jose 
Mr. W. Bruce Lockling 
FSO-2, Career Development Officer, Career De 
velopment and Counseling Staff, Office of. Per- 
sonnel 
Mr. John L. Hill 
FSO-3, Consul at Toronto 7 
Public Member j 
Mr. Frederick W. Mears 
Former Executive of the Great Northern Paper 
Company 
Observers 
Mr. Clarence S. Gunther 
Program Officer, Strategic Controls Division, 
Office of Export Supply, Department of Com- 
merce 
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No one is fussier about tone 
than a musician. That’s why 
music men, like Stan Kenton 
and Les Brown, take such 
pleasure in Zenith Extended 
Range High Fidelity. On a 
Zenith you hear the original 
performance .. . exactly as 
recorded .. . all the delicate 
highs, the vibrant lows, and 
rich middle tones. Here is 
High Fidelity of truest qual- 
ity ... Zenith Quality! And 
too, only Zenith gives you 
the Studio Sound Control 
Panel so you can adjust the 
tone to the make of your 
record and the acoustics of 
your room. 


SHOWN: the Zenith Rhapsody All- 
Speed High Fidelity Record Player 
and FM-AM Radio. In a choice of 
blond oak or walnut veneers and 
solids with cane grille. Typical of 
Zenith’s exquisite styling and cabi- 
netry ... a grace note for any home. 


| Extra quality 
and. | for finer performance 


e Exclusive Zenith Studio Sound 
Controls—‘‘Presence” control (to 
project the soloist out in front 
of the orchestra), loudness con- 
trol, bass and treble controls— 
for unmatched mastery of tone. 


e 4 Zenith Quality Speakers: 
two 12 in. “woofers” and two 
extra sensitive Zenith developed 
“tweeters” cover the full range 
of human hearing. 


Record Compensator—adjusts 
so that present-day LP records 
(whatever the brand) play with 
highest fidelity. 


Zenith “Bass without Blast” 
circuitry lets you enjoy even 
lowest tones at normal volume. 


Exclusive Zenith Cobra-Matic® 
- Record Changer plays all speeds 
- —10 to 85 RPM. Built-in strobo- 

scope tells when record is play- 
ing at precise recorded speed. 


Backed by 38 years of leadership 
in radionics exclusively. Also 
makers of fine Hearing ids. 

STATE-SIDE PRICE. 

YOU CAN BUY IT FOR LESS. 


Zenith High Fidelity Instruments priced as low as $99.95* Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, Wineis 
EMIT, Featured, two of Capitol Record’s latest: 
“Les Brown’s in Town” and Kenton’ 
the quality goes in before the Zenith name goes on : aa : 
L 
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Pentti 4 


For Every Occasion 
AT POPULAR PRICES 


CHARGE 
ACCOUNTS 
INVITED 


5634 CONNECTICUT AVENUE 
EM. 3-6465 


In 
WASHINGTON 


for A Day... Month ...or Year 


HOTEL 2400 


Only 5 minutes from White House 
2400 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Residential & Transient 
Completely Air-conditioned—TV 
Grill Room .. 


- Restaurant... Riviera Lounge 


Special Discount For 


Foreign Service Personnel 


PRESIDENT LINER TRAVEL 
Trans-Pacific and ’Round-the-World 


will assure your arriving refreshed and ready for your new 
post! 

S. S. PRESIDENTS CLEVELAND, HOOVER and WILSON — passenger 
liners, offer twice-monthly sailings between California and 
Japan, the Philippines and Hong Kong. Aboard the luxury 
liners, PRESIDENTS CLEVELAND and WILSON, you visit Hawaii 
en route to or from the Orient. 


S. S. PRESIDENTS POLK and MONROE sailing "Round the World 
via the Suez and Panama Canals; serving 20 ports in 12 


countries. Sailings every other month from New York and 
San Francisco. 


CARGOLINERS—comfortable, informal—Trans-Pacific and 
*Round-the- World, including deluxe Mariner Class Cargo- 
liners. 


Your Transportation ¢ Officer can arrange your President 
Liner sailing. 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 


General Offices: 311 California St., San Francisco 4 


Selection Boards (trom page 6) 


Mr. Charles P. Little 
Assistant Chief, Management Appraisal and De. 
velopment, Bureau of Employment Security, 
Department of Labor 


BOARD E 
Foreign Service Officer Members 


Mr. Douglas Jenkins, Jr. 
FSO-2, Consul General at Port-of-Spain 
Mr. Findley Burns, Jr. 
FSO-3, Special Assistant to the Operations (Cy. 
ordinator, Office of the Under Secretary : 
Mr. John J. Conroy : 
FSO-3, First Secretary of Embassy at Taipei 
Mr. Coulter D. Huyler, Jr. 
FSO-3, United Kingdom Desk Officer, Bureay 
of European Affairs 
Public Member 
Mr. C. A. R. Lindquist. ; 
Former Executive of the General Motors Ac. 
ceptance Corporation 
Observers 
Mr. Arley T. Caudill 
Country Desk Officer for Spain and Portugal 
Office of Economic Affairs, Department of Com. 
merce 
Mr. Thomas Mosimann 
Assistant Chief, Division of Foreign Labor Con. | 
ditions, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department 
of Labor 
Mrs. Margaret Sheridan (alternate) 
Department of Labor Liaison Officer to Depart 
ment of State 


BOARD F 


Foreign Service Officer Members 
Mr. Robert F. Hale 
FSO-2, Consul General at Tijuana 
Mr. Alfred P. Dennis 
FSO-3, Special Assistant to Executive Director, 
Bureau of European Affairs 
Miss Eileen R. Donovan 
FSO-3, Southern Europe Branch, Division of 
Research for Western Europe 
Mr. James A. McDevitt | 
FSO-3, Administrative Officer and First Seal! 
tary of Embassy at Ottawa | 


Observers 


Mr. Robert M. Stephenson 
Business Analyst, Commercial Intelligence Divi: 
sion, Office of Economic Affairs, Departmen! 
of Commerce 

Mr. James R. Wason 
Chief, Branch of Adlisinictrative and Legislative 
Analysis, Wage and Hour and Public Contract 
Divisions, Department of* Labor 

Mr. William McIntire (alternate) 
Administrative Officer, Foreign Service Divi- 
sion, Office of International Labor Affairs, 
Department of Labor 
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FORESTER 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON Whisky 


‘ 
Ay 


we dae 


Fe Sb ele garg 
hut Me 


BISTILLED AMD BOTTLED BY. 
ROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION 


AT LOUISVILLE IN 


Not too dry, not too sweet 


A whisky sour made with Old Forester 
is a drink that cheers — 
and one to cheer about! 


For its unmatched bouquet, its full-bodied goodness, 

Old Forester is the bonded bourbon whisky that sets the 
standard for all Kentucky whiskies — grand in a mixed drink 
... and simply superb when served straight! 


As fine in quality, as elegant in flavor as it was in 1870, 

the year the first Old Forester was created, it is “America’s 
guest whisky” — a promise of good cheer! Try it 

tonight — you, too, will say: 


Shis is my whisky!” 


OLD FORESTER 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whisky 
100 and 86 Proof — Both Bottled in Bond 


BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION 


at Louisville in Kentucky 


Export Division: 1 Park Ave., New York 16, U.S.A. 
Cables: EXFORESTER, NEw YORK 


1 sonia : Our Export Division is at your 


suger, \ or Old Service, ready to give careful 

Shaki ice, AZ attention to every detail. You'll 
JZ like dealing with them. Write or 
with « cable your requirements today. 
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FOREIGN and DOMESTIC 
REMOVALS in safe steel lift 


vans, wooden vans or cases. 


STORAGE 6 VAN CO. 
New York. 


BR OOMESTIC ome 


STORAGE of household effects, 
Works of Art, furniture, office 
records and private automobiles. 


ALLIED 


Washington Representative: 


FEDERAL STORAGE COMPANY 


1701 Florida Avenue, N.W. 
ADams 4-5600 
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Appointments and Designations 


The following Executive nominations were announced: 


Ambassadors 
Kalijarvi, Thorsten V. El Salvador 
Ploeser, Walter C. Paraguay 


To be Class 1, Consul General and Secretary 
Cartwright, Robert F. 


To be Class 2, Consul and Secretary 
McQuaid, Elias A. 


To be Consul General 
Beach, Arthur E. 


To be Class 3, Consul and Secretary 
Stokes, Charles S. 


To be Class 4, Consul and Secretary 
Duke, Wilfred V. Peacock, William S. 


To be Class 5, Consul and Secretary 
Williamson, Daniel L. Jr. 


To be Consul 
Buzbe, Hubert H. Jr. 
To be Class 6 
Forster, Richard D. Pappas, Chris C. Jr. 


To be Class 6, Vice Consuls and Secretaries 


Buzan, Michael Jr. 
Jones, Mrs. Flora E. 


Lawrence, Loren E. 


Manfull, Byron P. 


To be Class 8, Vice Consuls and Secretaries 


Anderson, Neil P. Lee, Alan F. 
Burgoon, David W. Jr. Mencher, Alan G. 
Furness, George A. Jr. 


Staff Officers, to be Consuls 
Briggs, David G. Robbins, Warren 


Reserve Officers, to be Consuls 
Lewis, Mark B. Steiner, B. Franklin 
MacLean, William P. Taylor, Robert 
Snare, Philip F. White, Robert L. 


Reserve Officers to be Vice Consuls 


Saltsman, Joseph I. Sillari, Eugene F. 


Reserve Officers, to be«xSecretaries 
Anderton, John G. Moore, Robert B. 
Baldanza, Stephen W. Norris, William’ 6. 
Ferguson, Peter Nelson, Harold S. 
Kennedy, John P. Powell, Ralph L. 
McCaffery, Richard S. Jr. Redick, Joseph P. 
McKee, Burtt F. Jr. Tilton, John S. 


OVERHEARD 


“All my life, I’ve never wanted people to agree with me, 
only to understand me.”—former Secretary of Defense 
Charles E. Wilson at a Taipei briefing a few years ago. 
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The AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE 
PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 


: Copies of the Protective Association booklet “Group Insurance Program—June, 1957” 
: are available at: 


Protective Association office, 1908 G Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Foreign Service Lounge, 513, 801 - 19th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Foreign Service Institute, Jefferson-Tyler Bldg., 1018 Wilson Blvd., Arlington, Va. 
Administrative Offices at foreign posts. 


This group insurance program may meet your needs. It is worth your study. The Protec- 
tive Association plan is one of the most liberal of such plans in the United States. Members 


are receiving benefits in various claims at a present rate of more than two hundred thousand 
dollars annually. The plan: 


Provides a valuable estate for your dependents in the event of your death. 

Protects you and your eligible dependents against medical and surgical expenses that 
might be a serious drain on your finances. 

Includes accidental death and dismemberment insurance. 

Entitles members and their eligible dependents to over-age-65 insurance, under the 
pertinent rules and regulations of the Protective Association. 


Personnel eligible to participate in the plan are: 


Foreign Service Officers, Department of State. 

Foreign Service Staff, Department of State. 

Foreign Service Reserve Officers, Department of State, when on active service. 

: Permanent American employees of the Foreign Service of the Department of State. 


ICA (Department of State) Officers, when on active service abroad. 


Address applications and inquiries to: 


THE AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 
c/o Department of State, Washington 25, D.C., or 
¥ 1908 G Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC 


FOR 


EXPORT 


REFRIGERATORS — RANGES — FREEZERS 
WASHERS — DRIERS 
AIR CONDITIONERS 
RADIOS — SMALL APPLIANCES 


GENERAL ELECTRONICS 


INCORPORATED 
SHOW ROOM — 4513 WISCONSIN AVE., N.W. 
EM. 2-8300 WASHINGTON, D.C. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


An American Education for Your Chita 


Wherever you may be stationed, Calvert SCHOOL- 
AT-HOME Courses can provide, by mail, a sound, 
modern education for your child. No teaching ex- 
perience needed. Complete, easy-to-follow lessons. 
Continuous guidance by Calvert teachers. 
BOOKS, SUPPLIES provided! Calvert 
Courses are accredited, stress the fundamentals. 
Often used to enrich learning programs of 
superior pupils. Children all over the world have 
been educated successfully by the Calvert method. 
START ANY TIME. Calvert-taught children 
transfer easily to other schools. Send for the 
catalog. Give child’s age and school grade. 


CALVERT SCHOOL § 


130 E. Tuscany Rd. Baltimore 10, Md. 


Kindergarten 
through 
ninth grade 
e 


52nd year 


R ENT & rookville 


AIR CONDITIONED—FULLY 
FURNISHED APARTMENTS 


Brookville 


5402 Taney Ave., 
Alexandria, Va. 
FL 4-9400 


Write for brochure and 


All maintenance included. 
Luxuriously planned for 
modern living, complete 
kitchen including washer 
and dryer, 11% baths, plus 
a host of features. 


application 
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From the Field: 


Archipiélago de Colon 


S EVERAL WRITERS have asserted that the oldest reference to 
the Galapagos islands is the legend that they were dis 
covered by the Inca emperor Tupac-Yupanqui around the 
middle of the 15th century. That great mountain warrior, 
according to Rolf Blomberg, built an armada of giant bals, 
wood rafts and with 20,000 of his followers spent a year 


exploring the Pacific. It was then that he found the Gali. ; 


pagos under a pall of volcanic smoke. 


During my initial trip there last January, however, as a) 
member of the party of President Camilo Ponce Enriquez, |) 


I read in Carl Angermeyer’s home in Santa Cruz, a letter 


from the Norwegian explorer Thor Heyerhahl in which he | 
wrote that he had found on the islands relics of a pre-Inca f 


civilization. 


History gives us many references to the impressions of the | 


early travellers to the area. The American novelist Herman 
Melville described the Galapagos as follows: “Take five and 
twenty heaps of cinders dumped here and there in an out. 
side lot, imagine some of them magnified into mountains 


and the vacant lot the sea; and you will have a fit idea of | 


the general aspect of the Encantadas, or Enchanted Isles.” 
We are told by Rolf Blomberg that they were called the 
Enchanted Isles by Diego de Rivadeneira early in the 16th 
century because the strong currents around the islands con 
tinually threw his vessel off its course and gave the super- 
stitious sailors the impression that the islands were be- 
witched and could float and move out of their reach at will. 

I personally found the Enchanted Isles enchanting and 
productive. 


exhibition of their crops to show President Ponce and his | 


party; and I saw sugar cane, corn, potatoes, sweet potatoes, 
avocados, all sorts of vegetables, bananas, 


and cotton. 

The temperature is generally pleasant due to the cool. 
ing effect of the Humboldt current. Even during tie brief 
rainy season it’s not uncomfortably hot. 


ally unknown. For example, when I slapped a mosquito 


and asked about malaria I was told that no case of that | 
(Continued on page 14) 


A group of the inhabitants of Santa Cruz island. 
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The farmers of the interior had arranged an [ 


pineapple, 
oranges, lemons, grapefruit, watermelons, coffee, tobacco | 


Illness is practic. 
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“Look, Ma—no hands!” | 


Easy... now that ITaT provides smooth, automatic 


piloting for private and executive aircraft. 


When flying—you must be constantly alert, keep 
close watch on the performance of your plane, ob- 
serve air traffic, check course,;maintain radio contact. 
And all the while you are niaking constant correc- 
tions in heading and altitude. Rough weather makes 
the job tougher, intensifies strain. How often have 
you wished for a co-pilot to take over the controle? 

Now you can have the Federal AUTOPILOT to 
“take over”—and flying can be even more fun. It is 
the first tubeless automatic pilot engineered for 
small aircraft, giving you absolutely dependable 
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automatic flight at a low price. The AUTOPILOT 
stabilizes and maneuvers your plane smoothly, in- 
stantaneously and positively—and, for increased 
safety you can override the AUTOPILOT at any time. 

Here is an important innovation in precision air- 
borne equipment now offered at lowest cost by Inter- 


national Telephone and Telegraph Corporation. 


~~! °< “INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION, 67 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 
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From the Field 


(from page 12) 


trouble had occurred. I was also told of many cases of peo- * 


ple who had come to the islands in very bad health and had 
recovered completely without the aid of medicines or med. 
ical care. I was so impressed by the experience of a map 
I met that it has been recommended to arthritis foundations 
that they send a competent scientist to investigate the effects 
of the Galapagos on arthritic conditions. The man so crip 2 
pled with arthritis that he had to be carried ashore on ap 
rival at Santa Cruz, seems now to be completely cured. 

It was easy to daydream when trolling past this strange 
countryside. I found myself daydreaming about the English 
pirates who hid out in the Galapagos after having preyed 
on the Spanish galleons laden with loot from the old Ine} 
empire. Much of this loot is thought to have been cached } 
on the islands by pirates who died by the sword or we 
hung from the gallows before they could recover their 
treasure. I was told that treasure seekers have actually | 
found several chests crammed with gold and silver coins, 

One sees countless sea birds of every variety lazily soar. 
ing over the little islands or diving from incredible heights 
for their food. One sees almost everything from a tropical 
variety of albatross to the pigmy penguin, locally known as} ~ 
“el pajaro nino.” And on the rocks along the shore are}; 
sea lions, seemingly an infinite number of red crabs, andj} 
the slithering sea iguana. 

The best known animals on the Galapagos are of course } 
the giant tortoises, many weighing some 500 Ibs. Mr. Anger. 
meyer showed me photographs of himself being carried by 
one. Unfortunately, the pirates and subsequently the 
whalers have all but exterminated the species. Those that 
still survive are found in the interior of Isabela and Santa 
Cruz. 

There is also the fearsome looking, but harmless, land 
iguana, a “dragon” sometimes over six feet long. I was 
told that they make good food when their flesh is properly 
prepared. One finds in addition much wild cattle, pigs, 
goats, horses, donkeys, dogs and cats. The hunters in our 
party discovered that while the islanders supply their meat 
requirements through hunting, the work of crawling through 
the dense underbrush is a tremendous ordeal. They suc 
ceeded, if I remember correctly, in killing only two wild 
cows and in catching alive one small calf. 

We had heard that the waters around the islands are the 
answer to the sporting fisherman’s dream. We discovered 
that that is not completely so. The local fishermen at Santa 
Cruz, for example, said that the last sailfish seen was caught 
back in 1946. Certainly in my experience the waters} 
around..the island La Plata, some 50 miles southwest of 
Manta, are far more rewarding to the sport fisherman. 
However, in the Galapagos there is an abundance of 
grouper, mackerel, amberjack, bonita and tuna. At a 
freezing plant in San Cristobal I saw five tons of edible fish 
caught by one boat in the course of one morning. 

To gain admission to this wonderland, one crosses the 
Equator, and has to face first a thorough hosing with Galé- 
pagos water. Then while kneeling before Neptunus Rex the 
traveler is crossed with paint, made to eat a tablespoonful 
of salt, and thereafter to drink a full tumbler of straight 
whiskey. 

The population of the islands has never been large. At 
present there are said to be only some 1500 inhabitants, 

(Continued on page 16) 
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From the Field (from page 14) 


mostly Ecuadorans with an admixture of Norwegians, Ger. 
mans and Austrians. But there are signs of an active and 
progressive future for the Galapagos, officially called the 
Archipiélago de Colon since the 400th anniversary of the 
discovery of America. The Ecuadoran Government is tak. 
ing an active interest in the islands’ development. Plan 
are under way to build roads and hotels. Arrangements 
have been made for the installation of an institute of oces. 
nography. A project is being pushed to form a biological 
station available to the world’s scientists. Another js to 
declare some of the islands Ecuadoran national parks. Ap 
Ecuadoran company has been established to furnish regular 
air connections between the mainland and the islands and 
between the islands themselves. “World’s End,” as Beebe 


called the Galapagos, should thus soon be within the reach | 


of the tourist interested in out-of-the-way places. 


Christian M. Ravndal 


Overseas Chinese Assay Role 
By Takasu OKa* 


CH IAO”—the overseas Chinese—constitute one 
of Southeast Asia’s largest question marks. 
South Vietnamese President Ngo Dinh Diem’s dispute 


with the Chinese Nationalist government on Formosa over | 
the status of one million Chinese living in his country has ! 


focused world attention once more on this tangled political, 
social, and human problem. 

Twelve million strong, the overseas Chinese are found 
in every Southeast Asian country from Burma to the Philip. 
pines, Vietnam to Indonesia. 

To whom are they loyal? To Communist Peking? To 
Nationalist Taipei? To the countries in which they live? 

In Thailand, they number 3 million out of a total popu. 
lation of 18 million. In Indonesia, 2.5 million Chinese are 
estimated to live among 82 million Indonesians. In soon- 
to-be independent Malaya, they number 2,350,000—almost 
half the population. In Burma and the Philippines the 
Chinese are fewer—350,000 out of 19 million in the former. 


200,000 out of 21 million in the latter, They comprise 80 


per cent of Singapore’s population of 1.2 million. 
But it is not their numbers alone that make them for- 
midable. It is the fact that, in almost every country in 


which they reside, they are the middlemen—the small and | 
large merchants who form the country’s distribution net” 


work for goods and services, 


While some “hua ch’iao” have intermarried with natives, | 
most of them remain in their own communities, with strong 


family ties with home communities on the mainland China 
coast. 


These overseas Chinese now see their future threatened 
by a rising tide of nationalism in Southeast Asia. Their | 
helene, their possessions, their citizenship status are all 


in question, 

How should they adjust to this situation? Should they 
call on Peking or on Taipei to protect their interests? Can 
they retain their pre-eminent economic position amidst 
sea of national hostility? 

But, if they do take out local citizenship and seek to pat 
ticipate as nationals in the political and economic life of 

(Continued on page 51) 


*In the Christian Science Monitor. 
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ago JAMES B. 


STEWART 


Young Secretary Caused Quite 
A Stir in Staid Department 


Many years ago Consul De Witt Poole arrived in Stock. 


holm after some very harrowing experiences in Russia, }j} 


was ordered to Archangel as special assistant to the Ap. 


bassador and asked ra Department’s permission to pro. 
ceed via London in order to replenish his wardrobe. Wash. 


ington answered curtly, “Proceed direct.” 


Diplomatic Secretary Norman Armour, who had been a} 


signed to Petrograd, sympathized with his colleague an( 
suggested he ceply that he was proceeding but respectful 
drew the Department’s attention to paragraph . . . of th 
Consular Regulations regarding transportation of remain: 
of counsuls ie. died vend. Then, inspired by poor DeWit 
Poole’s rough experiences, the young Secretary proceeded to 
write the following and to send it to Washington: 


The Sad Case of Consul Spanflu 


Canton, January 21, 10:00 A. M. Seestate, Washing. 
ton. Spanflu died yesterday. Please instruct regarding re. 
mains. 


Smith, Vice Consul in Charge 
AMCONSUL, CANTON. 


tion exhausted. Use potters ground or cremate and forwari 
Spanflu by pouch. 


Lyon 


Transportation remains appropria-| 


Instruction from the Department 
L. C. Smith, Esquire 
American Vice Consul in Charge 
Canton 


Sir: 


The Department has received your telegram No. 2 of 


January 21 last in regard to the death of Consul E. Grippe 


Spanflu. 


The Department regrets to note the death of this able and 


efficient officer and furthermore regrets its inability to per 


mit, at Government expense, the transportation of his re} 


mains to his home in Little Falls, N.Y. 
As stated in the Department’s telegraphic instructions to 


you, the appropriation covering the transportation of the} 
remains of consular officers is exhausted; a fact which is} 
due to an unfortunate anaes of typhoid among the stafl| 


at Rangoon. 
(The Department might state in passing that this epi 


demic was doubtless due to a reckless use of ordinary drink | 


ing water rather than bottled water. You should note for 
your future guidance that the Department encourages the 
drinking of bottled water by Government officials excep! 
when in transit, in which latter case the Government ani 
not the official is forced to bear the expense. ) 

You were therefore instructed to choose a suitable and 
fitting spot in the Potter’s ground where, the Department 
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25 Years Ago 


trusts the remains of this, for forty years, trusted officer 
and servant of the Government were laid to rest. In the 
event of your considering it advisable to choose cremation 
for the Spanflu remains, then it is suggested that the ashes 
be suitably deposited in a proper receptacle (an old car- 
ion used by the Department in forwarding the commissions 
of Diplomatic and Consular Officers would appear to be a 
proper medium) and forward by the regular pouch. 

Your attention is directed to the fact that, while ordinar- 
ily full second-class postage should be placed upon the 
package, the destination being without the precincts of the 
capital, in view of the particularly fine record of the officer 
in question, the Department is disposed to waive postage. 

You are therefore directed to stamp the cover plainly 
“Official Business,” being careful, however, to omit there- 
from all mention of the office and country from which the 
package originates. 

Finally, the Department must once more caution you 
against the unnecessary use of the cable or telegraph as a 
means of communication when not strictly necessary. While 
it is assumed that under stress of the sad circumstances 
surrounding the death of Consul Spanflu (the Department 
understands that he leaves a widow and four children) you 
felt disposed to disregard Circular Instruction No. 80 of 
February 16, 1854 entitled “Use of Morse Electrical Tele- 
graph Instead of Hand Despatches,” this was, nevertheless. 
the Department feels, not a case for cable, but rather pouch 
report. You must remember that Consul Spanflu was no 
more when your cable was sent. He was beyond all earthly 
—even Departmental—aid. 

The charge for the cable, therefore, amounting to $4.83, 
will be credited by you in the next accounts. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 


“O-u-e-h!”? Yelled Papa As He Stepped on a Tack 


With the above introduction I shall now quote from a 
letter from Ambassador John J. Muccio, Reykjavik, Ice- 
land: “A lusty Viking, John Patrick, or as I prefer to call 
him, John fra Patraksfjordur, arrived on August 13th. 
Sheila and baby are doing beautifully. As for me? Well, 
you see Jim, I did not have an anesthetic and furthermore 
John Patrick is not yet accustomed to his new surroundings 
and so I have not been getting too much sleep lately.” 


Those Long Winter Nights in the Far North 


I shall now quote again from the Ambassador’s letter: 
“With respect to parents, we may have set some kind of a 
record. Of the total staff of eight Americans here at the 
time of my arrival, five of their wives were pregnant. The 
real spark was that each was pregnant in the exact sequence 
of her respective husband’s rank: My wife, Mrs. Dillon, 
Mrs. Witt, Mrs. Simenson, and Mrs. Daniels, How proto- 
colaire can you get!” 


* * 


At Last! The Perfect Diplomat: “He has the ability 
le open his mouth, move his lips to emit words which give 
the illusion, but only the illusion, of a reply.” 
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elaborated further on this same theme. 


Heard on the Hill: 


A Favorable Trend Toward the Foreign Service 


The closing weeks of the last session of Congress dis- 


closed a decided trend favorable to the Foreign Service. 


The pages of the Congressional Record speak for them- 
selves. 
On August 6, Senator Clark of Pennsylvania had this to 


Mr. Ciark. Mr. President, I also hope that next year, 
when we come to consider budgets, we shall be able to in- 
crease representation allowances and salaries in key diplo- 
matic spots, so that members of the permanent Foreign 
Service can compete on a basis of equality with those who 
come outside that Service for the consideration of the 
President when he sends nominations to the Senate; and 
that when the nominations come to the Foreign Relations 
Committee, they will be considered in line with the rule | 
have just suggested, with great deference to my senior 
colleagues, as one which might well be followed in the 
future. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, it has been a great satisfac- 
tion to hear the remarks of the distinguished Senator from 
Pennsylvania about the responsibility of the President to 


_ select good men to serve as ambassadors for the United 


States. Because his position conforms with the position I 


_ took in a letter to the same effect sent some 3 or 4 months 


ago to the Secretary of State; namely, that it is not the 
province of the Foreign Relations Committee to make these 
selections—it must act on the selections made by the Presi- 


_ dent himself—I am very grateful for this confirmation of 


that point of view. 
* * 

Senator Mansfield of Montana, the Democratic whip, 
On August 26 he 
said— 

Mr. Mansriecp. Mr. President, I wonder whether there 
is anyone in this country who can read who does not 
know the name of Maxwell Gluck. I wonder how many 
newspaper columnists have been provided with a free sub- 
ject during the last month. I wonder how many recent 
jokes have used the name of Mr. Gluck. 

Mr. President, I feel sorry for Mr. Gluck. He did nothing 
different from a large number of ambassadors who have 


_ been appointed under this administration and previous ad- 


ministrations both Republican and Democratic. 

The fact is, however, Mr. President, that the trial of Mr. 
Gluck has placed the spotlight of healthy publicity on sev- 
eral long-standing problems in the conduct of the foreign 
relations of the United States and has made available to 
the public considerable new information. 
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I think a great many people now appreciate for the first 
time how important it is that we have good ambassadors to 
represent us overseas. | think that the proper policy on this 
subject is now pretty well agreed. The right policy is well 
stated in the words of the letter which was sent by the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, Mr. 
Green, to the Secretary of State on April 3, 1957, on the 
subject of ambassadors: 

“It should be obvious in each case, whether the nominee 
is a career man or not, that his record, his intelligence, his 
background, and his attitudes are such that he will ably 
serve our country in his assignment.” 

The controversy over Mr. Gluck has, I think, dramatized 
another fact—the fact that Presidents of the United States, 
both Republican and Democratic, in recent years have not 
been wholly to blame for some of the bad appointments 
which we have had. Republican and Democratic National 
Committees have not been wholly to blame either. The 
sad truth is, Mr. President, that the Congress must share 
the blame for this unhappy situation. The fact is that if the 
Department of State had available to it adequate funds to 
pay the necessary cost of running our embassies abroad 
and doing the official entertaining which is unavoidable we 
could fill every ambassadorial post with an able man wheth- 
er he happened to be a career Foreign Service Officer or a 
noncareer appointee. If the representation allowances were 
sufficient it would be possible to make appointments of 
ambassadors strictly on the basis of merit and qualifica- 
tions. I would like to say, incidentally, that I am not one 
of those who believes that we should never appoint a non- 
career ambassador. Career people are usually very able 
but there are also men and women—such as David Bruce. 
Clare Booth Luce, Ellsworth Bunker, Douglas Dillon, and 
others—of outstanding qualifications outside the career 
service. It is a very good thing for the career service to 
have brought in from time to time individuals of high 
ability who have had careers in business or science or edu- 
cation or labor which qualify them to represent the United 
States abroad quite as fully as a lifetime in the Foreign 
Service. 

I have said that the Congress must take a large share of 
the responsibility for poor ambassadors. The Committee 
on Foreign Relations must take a major part of the blame 
for having let some poor nominations become confirmed. 
But, Mr. President, we would not have had many of these 
poor nominations come before us if there were not the un- 
derlying problem of inadequate representation allowances 
for the Department of State. Those on the inside of Con- 
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Heard on the Hill (from page 21) 


gress, so to speak, know where the fault lies here. The 
blame can be laid squarely at the door of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. Year after year the Department 
of State, in presenting its request for appropriations, asks 
for an adequate amount for representation allowances. 
Every year the House committee slashes the request. This 
year the Department asked for $1,200,000 for representa- 
tion allowances. The House committee cut the request to 
$600,000. Every year the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee does its best to restore some of the cut made by the 
House, but in the process of compromise the Senate cannot 
fully succeed in obtaining an adequate appropriation. I 
strongly regret this unhappy history, Mr. President, and I 
hope the recent education on the subject which we have 
had will make it possible to do something more construc- 
tive next year. 

Mr. President, one of the other interesting facts which 
has come out as a result of Mr. Gluck’s appointment has 
been the revelation that the most sought after ambassadorial 
posts are not being given to career diplomats, but to polit- 
ical appointees. London, Paris, Rome, Bonn, Brussels, The 
Hague, Stockholm, Madrid, Copenhagen, Dublin, New 
Delhi, and the North Atlantic Treaty Organization in Paris 
—all these important posts, Mr. President, are now filled 
by noncareer appointments. Some of these noncareer people 
are indeed excellent people, but the fact that a career person 
has not been appointed is almost invariably related to a 
question of money. These desirable posts are located in 
countries of the highest importance to the United States. 
We ought to have our very best people there. Because these 
countries are important, however, there is a great deal of 
official business to transact. We must have large embassies 
and there is much official and necessary entertaining to be 
done. Ambassadors without some outside income—and 
even second- or third-ranking people in these embassies 
without some outside income—simply cannot, under pres- 
ent circumstances, remain in these posts. The question 
again is whether the United States, the richest country in 
the world, is willing to pay what it costs to get the best 
men available in these jobs. 

Mr. President, I wish to mention another cause of poor 
ambassadorial appointments which is not always related 
to the question of money. It is generally known that Presi- 
dents and Secretaries of State of whatever political party 
have in the past been under pressure from those who feel 
that an ambassadorship is a reward for past service to a 
political party. One of the purposes of sending from the 
Committee on Foreign Relations to the Department of State 
the letter, to which I referred a moment ago, was to try to 
take some of this pressure off the President and the Secre- 
tary of State. Far be it from me to discourage financial 
contributions to political parties, but I think that any Presi- 
dent, if he has a mind to do it, can see to it that a financial 
contribution or a nonfinancial contribution to a_ political 
party is not of itself sufficient to obtain for a man a nomina- 
tion to be ambassador. Frankly, I am of the opinion that 
President Eisenhower was either uninformed or just plain 
naive in disclaimine any knowledve of a connection between 
campaign contributions and ambassadorial appointments. 
This is silly. Of course he knows—or ought to know— 
about the connection, and he can do something about it. 
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-of improving that situation, and no improvement is like) 


We need more money for representation allowances, bu 
even if representation allowances stay the same, the Preg 
dent of the United States has power to insure that thos 
rich men whom he nominates are also men with outstan(. 
ing qualifications to be ambassadors. 

* * * 


On the following day Senator Fulbright of Arkansas sup. 
ported the views of Senator Mansfield— 

Mr. Fucsricut. Mr. President, I wish to take thi 
occasion to congratulate the Senator from Montana [M, 
Mansfield] on the speech he made at the beginning of th 
session of yesterday. Unfortunately I was delayed and wa 
not in the Chamber, and did not realize that he had mak 
the speech until I read it in the Record this morning. 


I believe that what he said with regard to the appoini.} 
ment of our ambassadors is absolutely correct. He outline 
in a very clear manner what is one of the principal trouble} 


with our present system of appointment. He pointed his 
finger at the true source of much of our difficulty; namely, 


the Committee on Appropriations of the House of Repre.| 


sentatives, when they thwart the effort of the Senate to pro. 
vide proper standards of compensation, especially in rep. 
resentation allowances for the major posts, such as at Lon. 
don, Paris, and Rome. 

Until we do something about it—and that is certainl 
a part of our responsibility in the Senate—there is no way 


to take place with regard to that difficulty. The Senato 

from Montana certainly deserves much credit for the state 

ment he made yesterday. 
*% *% % 

Coincidental with this debate in the Senate, Deputy 
Under Secretary of State Loy Henderson undertook his 
special mission to the Near East. The choice of this sea- 
soned career diplomat—“Mr. Foreign Service” himself— 
for such a delicate and important task was warmly ap. 


plauded in the press and in Congress. On August 27, Sen} 


ator SMITH of New Jersey said— 


Mr. President, when the present Syrian crisis arose some | 


days ago and we were all concerned about possible repercus 
sions throughout the Middle East, it was certainly a source 
of great gratification to us all that the State Department 
saw fit to send one of our most distinguished career men, 
Mr. Loy W. Henderson, to keep close watch of the situation 
in the area, 


Mr. Loy Henderson, Deputy Under Secretary for Ad 


ministration in the Department of State, is now in the Near 
East attending a series of conferences on the Syrian situa- 
tion. Secretary Henderson is one of the most experienced 
members of the Department, and one whose friendship | 
have cherished for many years. 

In the Evening Star of August 26, there appeared an 
excellent article about Secretary Henderson and the out 
standing service which he has rendered to the Department 
and to his country. I wish to add my own commendations 
and congratulations to others which Secretary Henderson 


has so richly merited. 
I ask unanimous consent that the article from the Fue 
ning Star entitled “Loy Henderson Rates Toga of High 
Priest” be printed in the Record as a part of my remarks 
There being no objection the article was ordered to be 
printed in the “Record,” as follows: 


(Continued on page 59) 
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Merdeka in Malaya 


HORTLY AFTER 9 a.m. on August 31, the Duke of Glouces- 
S ter, representing Queen Elizabeth II, stepped up to the 
tribune at the Merdeka (Freedom) Stadium in Kuala 
Lumpur and presented to the first Malayan Prime Minister 
a parchment scroll on which was inscribed the new 
Malayan constitution. This moment, the technical transfer 
of power from British to Malayans, took place in a new 
amphitheatre gleaming white with a brilliant green turf 
field. The ceremonies began with the arrival of the Prime 
Minister, the Rulers in ascending order of rank, the Yang 
di Pertuan Agong (Head of State or Supreme Ruler des- 
ignate), and finally the Duke of Gloucester. Each Ruler. 
in colorful national dress, was accompanied by an aide 
carrying a gold or silver umbrella. 

This pomp and splendor completed the formalities of 
independence, but for the populace the celebrations had 
begun the night before. In the main square, where spot- 
lights focused on a huge “Merdeka” sign, a crowd of al- 
most 100,000 watched the lowering of the Union Jack at 
midnight to the strains of “God Save the Queen,” and 
cheered as the Malayan national anthem was played of- 
ficially for the first time. A moment later the Federation 
of Malaya flag (looking something like our own) with a 
yellow crescent, an eleven pointed star on a blue ground, 
and red and white stripes was raised, and Tengku Abdul 
Rahman, the Prime Minister, appeared garlanded with 
flowers. 


ees WERE only the first of the Independence Day 
celebrations which took place between August 31 and 
September 3. During this period there was a “march past” 
of the Military and Police forces in Malaya, a heartwarm- 
ing reminder of Malaya’s progress in the fight against the 
Communist terrorists. First came the Australian and 
British troops. which had undergone years of discipline 
and hardship in jungle fighting. Next came the Gurkhas 
from Nepal who had killed or captured more than their 
share of terrorists. They were the heroes of the bitter 


By Eric and Pececy Kocuer 


Pepper berries being turned 


to dry, by a Chinese youngster. 


nine-year campaign against the Communists; and _ their 
marching mirrored their pride in their many victories. 
Of special importance was the installation of the first 
constitutional monarch. The brief glittering ceremony was 
witnessed by the representatives of 45 free world nations 
including Under Secretary of State Herter who was Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s personal representative at the Merdeka 
celebrations. The new Head of State, Tuanku Sir Abdul 
Rahman, wore a traditional Malay costume and headdress 
of blue and silver brocade resplendent with a diamond 
crescent, the emblem of Islam. His Majesty slipped a kris 
(dagger) from its golden sheath, and kissed the blade 
of steel, blended from daggers sent by each of the eleven 
Malayan States. Two Kathis (Moslem religious leaders) 
chanted prayers calling for Allah to bestow graces on His 
Majesty. Then a 21-gun salute boomed out over Kuala 


I—Bagan Penang Women Weavers’ Co-operator Society Ltd. 

2—Kuala Lumpur was transformed for the Merdeka into a fairyland of 
colored lights, banners, and crests while government buildings were 
repainted and streets were repaired. 


3—Left to right, the Chief Minister, Tengku Abdul Rahman, Prime Min- 
ister; Tuanku Abdul Rahman, Paramount Rule; and Britain's High Com- 
missioner Sir Donald MacGillivray who signed the new Federation of 
Malaya agreement with the rulers. 
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Merdeka in Malaya 


Lumpur to herald the moment of installation, 

The Head of State and his consort at first sat on a 
canopied, red-carpeted dais. These thrones were actually 
modern high-backed chairs covered in  lemon-colored 
leather in front of a backdrop of gold and scarlet curtains. 
Then His Majesty stood and read his oath of office from a 
silken scroll. As he finished his oath, shouts of “Daulat” 
(long live) rang three times through the hall and the 
royal orchestra played ceremonial music on ancient Malay 
flutes and drums. Throughout the rites, a copy of the 
Koran bound in gold rested on a silver tray on a table 
near the throne. The personal attendants of His Majesty 
lined both sides of the hall holding yellow silk umbrellas 
overhead. Warriors carrying the silver maces preceded the 
Royal couple as they left the pavilion and behind them 
came bearers of the royal swords, daggers, spears, and 
silver war clubs. 

An event of special interest to the Americans was the 
raising of the Consulate General to an Embassy on the 
first day of Malaya’s independence. The local staff in 
Kuala Lumpur is almost used to elevations. Three years 
ago we had a Consulate; two years ago it became a Con- 
sulate General; and today it has reached the top of the 
diplomatic ladder. 

In Washington the new Malayan Embassy was accredited 
on August 31 and celebrated Malaya’s independence the 
same day with a first reception. Tengku Ja’Afar, Chargé 
d’Affaires, read the Independence Proclamation and ended 
with a toast to the President of the United States. Then 
the Secretary of State responded with an appreciation of 
the new country and its auspicious start, the difficulties 
that lie ahead for any new nation these days, and a toast 
to the new Malaya. 

All these dazzling events, taking place as they did in the 
space of a few days, represented the culmination of the 
work and plans of many years. Since before World War 
II, the British had recognized the desirability of giving 
Malaya its independence. During the intervening period 
some of the best British manpower came to Malaya and 
helped train Malayans to carry on jobs for which most 
Asians had little background. The Malayan Civil Service. 
honest and efficient, has been one of the best of all Civil 
Services started by the British. Many British technicians 
will remain as long as they are needed to assist Malayans 
in specialized fields. (It should be explained here that 
the word “Malay” is used for the indigenous race. and 
the word “Malayan”. for any person who makes his home 
in Malaya. This includes Malays. Chinese, Indians—and 
even an occasional Britisher.) 

The Country 

What is this new country? And what has led to its 
development? 

Malaya is a tropical peninsula about the size of Florida, 
with a population of about 6,000,000. It is the largest tin 
producer in the world, and the second largest producer of 
natural rubber. 

It is a constitutional monarchy—with a difference. The 
Head of State, whose title runs to three lines, is elected 


FSO Eric Kocher ‘and his wife, Peggy, were stationed at Kuala 
Lumpur from 1953 to 1955, Currently he is deputy director of the 
Office of South East Asian Affairs. 
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for five years by the nine Sultans from among their own 
number. There is a legislature of 98 members (52 wer 
elected in 1955, the rest appointed by the High Commis 
sioner). The present composition of the legislative coungj 
will remain until the next elections in about two Years, a 
which time all members will be elected. The new nation 
has been formed from the nine Federated Malay states, ty 
which have been added Penang and Malacca. former 
British crown colony territory. 


The Problems 


Before the British were willing to set a date for jp. 
dependence, progress had to be made on a number ¢ 
important problems. The first problem was to control th: 
armed terrorists who had been plaguing the country fy 
nine years. In 1948 the Communists, who had for th 
most part resisted Japanese occupation, had taken ove 
the trade unions of the Federation. They used them for; 
series of political strikes, intending to stop Governmen 
functions and hoping eventually to cause the collapse ¢! 


the country. This was the same pattern of Communis} 
action which was seen directly after the war in severd} 
European countries. 


When Communist intentions became evident, the Britis} 
broke up the existing trade union structure, and Con} 
munist control of the unions crumbled. Some Communis} 
leaders were detained and imprisoned, others fled into the} 
jungle where they waged relentless war not only agains) 
the British but against all the natives of the country. Rub 
ber trees were slashed, trains derailed, people murdered 
and traffic on the roads ambushed. For a while these ack 
of terrorism seemed effective. Through fear, many Malayan: 
assisted the Communists in the jungle by passing then 
medicine and foods. Each success in the jungle campaig 
encouraged recruits from among the restless young Chines? 
who were frustrated at limited opportunities for them inf 
higher education, Government employment, and 
ownership. Yet it was a civil war rather than an anti 
colonial war. More Chinese and Malays were killed thal 
Europeans. 

Guerrilla warfare was almost impossible to combat in: 
jungle where a patrol could pass within ten feet of a bandi? 
camp without seeing it. The British, therefore, startei 
moving isolated homesteaders and small outlying village 
to protected areas where the bandits could not terroriz 
the inhabitants and where close inspection could preveti 
food and ammunition from reaching the bandits. Over th) 
years about a tenth of the population was moved to they 
“New Villages.” 

The peak of terrorist influence came in 1951 with th 
murder of Sir Henry Gurney, British High Commissione 
in Malaya, while he was traveling on a main thoroughfar 
to a rest center outside of Kuala Lumpur.  Thereafte 
strict food rationing, and in some cases communal kitchem. 
strengthened Operation Food Denial. All outlying sectior 
were “food restricted areas,” where no one could cart 


. food—a real hardship for some rubber tappers and ag? 


cultural workers whose fields were far from their village. 

Everyone leaving the villages was searched to be sure lt 

carried no food. In fact the whole program slowed dow 

for a while when there was a shortage of women guatt 

to “frisk” the girls and women going out as laborers. It 
(Continued on page 53) 
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The Efficiency Report 


T WAS A Saturday morning in early July. Technically the 
American Consulate in Aranda was closed, the Consul 
having chosen to work his staff eight hours a day from Mon- 
day through Friday, thus accomplishing the forty-hour work 
week which the Congress of the United States, in its wisdom, 


had decreed for Government workers, including those who 
labored beyond the territorial limits. 


The forty-hour week applied to the Consulate but not to 


~ the Consul, or, for that matter, to the Vice Consul. The world 


outside the Consulate did not operate on a forty-hour basis. 


The vessels of various flags that traded between Aranda and 


ports of the United States, and which required services from 
the Consulate, didn’t operate on a forty-hour basis. 


The Government of Urania’s not too loyal opposition 
didn’t operate on a forty-hour basis, either. Nor did the in- 
ternational Communists, who, in various guises, devoted no 
less attention to placing obstacles in the way of peaceful 
commerce between Urania and the great “imperialist” de- 
mocracy to the North than they did to heaping coals on 
the smoldering unrest that retarded Urania’s political, social 
and economic progress. 

However, there was no ship to be cleared on this particu- 
lar Saturday morning, nor any political report to despatch 
to the Department of State in Washington. Even the Com- 
munists were quiet, or if they were busy, the noise of their 
business failed to penetrate the Consulate’s thick adobe walls 
which tempered but did not exclude the damp tropical heat 
that blanketed the port. 

It was neither ships nor politics nor global treason that 
had led the American Consul, this particular Saturday morn- 
ing, to cross the narrow corridor which separated his living 
quarters from the consular office, and seat himself at his 
standard U. S. Government metal desk, painted to imitate 
the mahogany which was one of Aranda’s principal exports 
to the United States. 

Sweat seeped into the Consul’s eyes and ran down his 
arched dorsal column, as he sat, his sleeves rolled up above 
the elbow, his brow furrowed, studying a blank copy of 
Form FS-315 REV. July 1950 Type C, Department of State, 
Foreign Service of the United States of America, Efficiency 
Report, Foreign Service Officers. 

*% *% 

t bes DEPARTMENT of State had invented and distributed 

to every corner of the globe, except Communist China 
and Albania, a new form for preparing efficiency reports, 
cleverly contrived to enable harassed Consuls and diplomats 
to describe and evaluate the performance of their subordi- 
nates in such manner as to make it possible for Selection 
Boards, sitting in distant Washington, to recommend which 
of the more than one thousand Foreign Service Officers 
should be promoted above their fellows and which should 
bear the stigma of having been “passed over”. 


F.S.0. Willard L. Beaulac is Ambassador to Argentina. 


Octoper, 1957 


By L. BEauLac 


In addition to numerous spaces for noting the subject’s 
skill in negotiation, in foreign languages, in passport and 
visa work, in making out World Trade Directory Reports, 
and in such sundry matters that together constitute the métier 
of the Foreign Service Officer, the form contained two pages 
filled with such statements as HE Has a Goop SENSE OF 
Humor, HE 1s FRANK TO THE PoINT OF INDISCRETION, and 
HE ts Hesirant ABouT RENDERING DECISIONS. 

These apparently unrelated statements were arranged in 
boxes of four. In each box the Consul was supposed to 
underline the statement that applied to the subject of the 
report in a higher degree than did any of the other state- 
ments in the box. For example, if it could more aptly be 
said of the subject that HE Has a Goop SENsE oF HuMoR 
than HE Is FRANK TO THE POINT OF INDISCRETION or HE Is 
HesitaAnt ABouT RENDERING Decisions or HE Is TACITURN, 
then the Consul was supposed to draw a heavy line under 
He Has a Goop Sense oF Humor. And so on with the rest 
of the boxes. 

Of course, the subject might actually not have a very 
good sense of humor. Nevertheless, if the statement that he 
had a good sense of humor came nearer to applying to him 
than did the other statements in the box, that’s where the 
heavy line went. 

Then, too, it might happen that all the items in the box 
applied to the subject. In that case you had to figure which 
item applied to him in a higher degree than any of the other 
items and underline that one. 

‘““A marvelous invention,” the Consul thought as he nerv- 
ously inhaled the sweet tasting smoke of the Uranian ciga- 
rette that hung damply from his half-opened lips. 

Marvelous, indeed. As between two class 5 officers, one 
of whom was importantly serving as Aide to the American 
Delegation to the General Assembly of the United Nations, 
while the other, through no choice of his own, was carrying 
on an unequal fight against boredom at some banana port 
in the Caribbean, the new form, faithfully filled out and 
carefully studied in Washington, would make it possible to 
decide which officer should be promoted and which should 
be held back for at least one year. 

The form was so good, the Consul had been given to under- 
stand, that it would tell the Selection Board how the United 
Nations Aide would have stood the test of service at the 
banana port and how efficiently and importantly his colleague 
and rival would have acted at the General Assembly. 

It was so good, the Consul recalled, that his own promo- 
tion would depend largely on a report to be prepared on him 
by the Embassy at Ciudad Gomez, Urania’s capital, which 
lay 800 miles to the south and 8,000 feet up in the broad 
Andes. 

His own case the Consul put out of his mind quickly and 
almost gratefully. It was a relief not to have to think of him- 
self at this time. 

(Continued on page 39) 
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1. Mexico City—Mr. and Mrs. Francois Pierobon exchange 
toasts at their wedding luncheon. Mrs. Pierobon is the former 
S. Jacklyn Ericssen, secretary in the Embassy. The couple met 
in Korea where Mr. Pierobon, whose home is in Lima, Peru, 
was stationed with the United Nations and Mrs. Pierobon was 
employed in the Embassy. Ethelyn M. Gautreau and Freida L. 
Thomas of the Embassy staff were witnesses for the bride. Eldon 
J. Cassoday, First Secretary, was a witness for the bridegroom. 


2. Washington—Lucy Briggs, newly inducted Foreign Service 
Officer, is shown here with her father, Ellis O. Briggs, Ambas- 
sador to Brazil; and her brother, Everett, Vice Consul and Sec- 
retary assigned to the Division of Inter-American Affairs in 
Washington. Miss Briggs, who is in training at the Foreign 
Service Institute, is a graduate of Smith College. Her induction 
brings the entire Briggs family within the Foreign Service circle. 


3. Madrid—The first United States Ambassador to the new na- 
tion of Malaya, Homer M. Byington Jr., admires the farewell gift 
he has just received from Ambassador John Davis Lodge. Mr. 
Byington served more than three and a half years as Minister 
and Deputy Chief of Mission in Madrid. 


4. Melbourne—The two principals confer after the Presentation 
of Credentials by Ambassador William J. Sebald to Australian 
Governor General Sir William Slim at Government House, Mel- 
bourne. (See Letters column, page 60). 


5. Athens—Ambassador George V. Allen and Mrs. Duncan Em- 
rich, wife of the Cultural Affairs Officer, discuss the USIS ex- 
hibition of 20th century American graphic art with Nicholas 
Hadjikyriakos-Ghikas, internationally known Greek painter. 


4. Manile—Ambassador and Mrs. Bohlen, along with scores of 
others, were at Manila International Airport to bid goodbye to 
Richard R. Ely and his family. In his forty years in the Philip- 
pines, Mr. Ely served under six Governors General, three High 
Commissioners and five Ambassadors. He has now retired. The 
Manila Evening News said of him: “... Richard Ely is that 
rare foreigner who learns the people he finds himself among 
and the country he finds himself in. . . .” Left to right: Mr. Ely, 
Ambassador Bohlen, Nancy Ely, Mrs. Bohlen and Mrs. Ely. 


7. Monrovia—Members of the Diplomatic Corps joined Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Tubman in a “Grand March” at Liberia’s Inde- 
pendence Day ball. Front line (left to right) German Ambas- 
sador Richard Boettler, Mrs. William R. Tolbert, wife of Liberia’s 
Vice President; President and Mrs. Tubman; United States 
Ambassador and Mrs. Richard L. Jones; Speaker of the Liberian 
House of Representatives and Mrs. Richard Henries. The Tub- 
man Secretary of State, Momolu Dukuly, may be seen in the 
‘second row directly behind Mrs. Tolbert. 
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RECRUITMENT AND FSOs-8 


T HE JOURNAL has recently learned that, in spite of cuts 
in the Department’s 1958 F.Y. budget, the program 
of recruitment of FSOs-8 will be continued this year. It is 
with regard to this decision that the JOURNAL would like to 
devote a small section of its editorial space this month. 

One of the more important recommendations of the Wris- 
ton Committee was that recruitment of officers for the 
Foreign Service should be from the bottom through the 
examination process. It was pointed out by the Committee 
that this had not been the policy in the past and the Com- 
mittee felt that because of this our Foreign Service was not 
as strong as it might have been and should be. The Com- 
mittee emphasized that in its opinion recruitment of young 
officers through the examination process was the key to a 
stronger and more effective Foreign Service. 

In line with this recommendation of the Wriston Com- 
mittee recruitment of young officers through the examina- 
tion process was expanded greatly in 1955 and 1956; but 
at the same time there was undertaken a substantial pro- 
gram of recruitment of FSRs at the intermediate and upper 
class levels of the Foreign Service. In spite of reassurances 
that the individuals were being employed “temporarily” to 
fill middle and upper level positions unti! the new officers 
(FSOs-8 and FSOs-7) “came of age,” so to speak. The 
program was nevertheless viewed with concern in certain 
parts. To many it seemed that the import=nt principle of a 
career from the bottom of the ladder was being sacrificed 


A FAVORABLE TREND 


LSEWHERE in this issue is summarized the recent debate 

in the Senate on means of improving the emoluments of 
the Foreign Service to a point where competition between 
career officers and distinguished private citizens for the 
top embassies might at least be made equal. At the same 
time, the sending of Loy Henderson on his delicate and 
important mission to the Near East drew favorable com- 
ment from Congress and reaffirmed the faith held by many 
outstanding Senators and Representatives in the career 
Foreign Service. 


As the first session of the 85th Congress drew to a close 
there was a definite trend favorable to the Foreign Service. 
The distinguished Chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee once remarked privately to an aspiring 
young politician: “My boy, there are only two rules in 
politics: never buck a trend; never fail to follow a trend.” 
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before it even got under way. Others, more cynical, merely 
shrugged and asked who was so naive as to think there ever 
would be a career service. The FSOs-8 (and FSOs-7) were 
clearly apprehensive as to what this meant in terms of their 
future, for the middle and upper grades looked a long ways 
off from where they stood with their collective foot on the 
first rung of the ladder. And who was there who could 
guarantee that this “temporary” program was indeed tem. 
porary? 

The recent budget cut meant, of course, that the recruit- 
ment program for the coming fiscal year had to be cut 
back; but it was for administrative decision which part of 
the program should be continued and which cut back. 

It is heartening and reassuring to know that there has 
been no change in the determination of the Department to 
continue to recruit as many FSOs-8 as possible within the 
limits of funds available. The JOURNAL believes, with the 
Wriston Committee, that recruitment from the bottom 
through the examination process is the surest way to a 
strong, effective Foreign Service. Moreover, it believes that 
Service morale, not only among the junior officers but 
throughout, will be favorably affected by the reassurance 
implicit in the decision that the Department stands squarely 
behind the principle of an honest-to-goodness career service. 
To those responsible for this important step in what the 
JOURNAL believes to be the right direction, we offer our 
solid support. 


MORE SHELVES FOR THE BOOK SHELF 


T WILL BE noted that with this issue of the JoURNAL the 
I long familiar masthead associating Francis Colt deWolf 
with the Book Shelf has disappeared. This does not, how- 
ever, imply in any sense that Mr. deWolf has been placed 
on the shelf, but rather that more shelves have been added 
to the book review department of this magazine. With the 
wide spectrum of interest in the Foreign Service covering 
such a variety of titles and subjects as new books come out, 
the Editors felt they could more expeditiously deal with 
these titles by drawing on the entire Editorial Board in the 
allocation of book reviews rather than to burden one loyal 
member of the staff with the entire responsibility. Francis 
Colt deWolf will therefore continue to make his valued 
contributions but in the framework of the motto on the 
dollar, “E Pluribus Unum.” The Editors join in their 
thanks to Mr. deWolf for his splendid cooperation over the 
years and for his similar cooperation in the years to come. 
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WASHINGTON 


A Not So Silent Service? 


In her nationwide TV talk last winter former Ambas- 
sador Luce referred to the Foreign Service as the “Silent 
Service. Now it seems this phrase is in need of some 
modification, for not only is the Service somewhat less 
“silent;” interestingly enough many are speaking eloquently 
for it, on the radio, on TV and in the press—and many 
are listening with equal interest to items as varied as the 
story of a romance between Princess Margaret and the son 
of the Far Eastern Chief, and the “trouble shooting” of 
the Deputy Under Secretary for Administration in his re- 
cent mission to the Middle East. 

One can’t but feel after listening to all the reports, read- 
ing the numerous columns of news print, that there is a 
new breeze blowing through public opinion, and_ it’s 
a healthy one. In the journalist’s magazine Quill there is 
a hint of the reasons for this new climate, in Peter Lis- 
agor’s article on the problems the reporter faces when 
covering the Department of State. State, he says, “suffers 
from the suspicion, held by a great many citizens (and far 
too many editors), that it has a vested stake in involving 
the United States in trouble overseas and is responsible 
not only for past wars but any future ones in the making. 
It is widely regarded as somehow not fully American, as a 
refuge for assorted eggheads and dandies who couldn't 
make an honest living elsewhere, who affect a broad ‘A’ in 
their talk, and who pull up their trousers a notch when 
walking across a pasture. 

“These popular stereotypes are often hard to dissipate. 
They complicate the life of a reporter who covers the State 
Department and its satellites in the field of foreign affairs. 
Yet there can ke little argument that what happens—or 
doesn’t happen—in the Department touches the lives of 
every American—from what he pays for his morning coffee 
to how securely and serenely he sleeps at night... . 

“The day is past when men in the State Department can 
treat their province as an exclusive lodge, beyond the 
reach, understanding or right of the people to know what 
is happening. Some have learned this fact the hard way. 
at their own private and official peril. But they have 
learned it. 

“Not too long ago a veteran Foreign Service officer 
apologized to a small group of reporters he had been or- 
dered to brief on a matter of current importance. 

“‘T grew up in the Foreign Service believing it was a 
sin to be caught talking to newspapermen,” he said. ‘So 
forgive me if I seem uneasy about this.’ 

“Incidentally, once they learn that newspapermen are 
not bent on destroying them, these oldtimers often become 
the most productive sources without violating any of their 
oaths or compromising any negotiations. 


OctToper, 1957 


By Gwen Barrows 


“There are, unfortunately, vestigial marks of this fear- 
ful breed still operating in the Foreign Service.” 


Perhaps it’s the recognition mentioned by Mr. Lisagor 
that what happens in the Department touches the lives of 
every American—from what he pays for his morning cof- 
fee to how securely and serenely he sleeps at night—that 
accounts for the new interest in the affairs of the Depart- 
ment. But the interest is marked, and even marketable: 


John Martin is currently working on a book on unsung 
heroes in the Foreign Service to be published by Harper 
and Brothers. 

Sales for Richard Boyce’s “Diplomat’s Wife” continue 
to hold up well. , 

The new WGMS radio program “Diplomatic Desk” this 
past month attracted a new sponsor and has switched to 
AM-FM four times weekly (including Sundays) format at 
highly paid times. 

Furthermore, the flurry of stories following the appoint- 
ment of Ambassador Gluck could not this year be attrib- 
uted to the dearth of news during Washington’s dog days 
for Congressional news supplied newsmen and radio com- 
mentators with copy until the record closing date in 
September. American Broadcasting Company provided 
time one Sunday evening for comments by retired Am- 
bassador John Simmons and former Ambassador Myron 
M. Cowen on the advantages and disadvantages of having 
political appointees holding down Ambassadorial posts, and 


(Continued on page 41) 


“Darling, this sounds just what we've been looking for: ‘Old’ house 
with cupboards, for skeletons, trapdoors for guests, good-size incinerator 
for relatives . . . In unfriendly surroundings, near cliff, within falling- 
distance of ocean.’ (August JOURNAL)" 
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Glass window gives the ‘full’ picture. 
Putting a window in a pipe has always required 
gaskets that deteriorate in time and under temper- 
ature extremes. Corning engineers have now devel- 
oped fittings with windows in them which are sealed 
to the metal so that they are both leakproof and 
tamperproof (above, an indicator that reads “full” 
when it is full). These units cut replacement costs. 


Auto headlamps by the millions. Every thre 
seconds, this machine can turn out another reflector 
for the new sealed-beam headlamps now standard 
on all U. S. cars. Corning makes both reflectors and 
~ lenses for these lamps . . . and tests them rigorously. 
The lamps give 25% more light than previous lamps 
and the glass-to-glass seal keeps out air and mois 
ture so the lamps stay bright throughout their life. 


almost 


é 


With glass 


Glass filters make Salk vaccine safe. If 
pharmaceutical laboratories making the Salk vac- 
cine didn’t remove the particles of infected tissue 
that get into the solution, the vaccine could make 
some people seriously — even fatally — ill. This 
filtration problem was presented to Corning. Work- 
ing with the laboratories, our technicians developed 
a system of special PYREX-brand filters ranging 


from coarse to ultrafine that completely clear the 
vaccine of this dangerous tissue material. The filters 
are of porous glass that’s made pinkish by the vac- 
cine, as you can see above. 

If you’re faced with a problem in product or process 
improvement that glass might solve, write Corning 
Glass Works, 33 N. Walnut Street, Corning, N. Y. 
You’re also invited to visit the fascinating Corning 
Glass Center at Corning. No charge for admission. 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 


CORNING MEANS RESEARCH IN GLASS 


Three Years at the Opera 


DON'T KNOW much about grand opera, but what I do 

know I know inside out. “The Flying Dutchman” is my 
forte, and even now, by thinking for a moment, I can tell 
you what happens in the first two acts. 

I was taken to see it in the early summer of 1932 by an 
elderly Oriental student called Mr. Maung—a resident, like 
myself, in the Pension Kashmir, Munich. 

The treat was arranged by our landlady, the Baronin von 
Heckrath. The Baron had passed on some years before, 
leaving his lady in financial difficulties, and the Pension 
Kashmir, with German lessons thrown in, was her road back. 

She saw us off at the door, presenting each of us with a 
large paper bag. “Is blut-wurst,” she said, “mit sauerkraut 
und kek.” 

I was surprised. There seemed to be no need to attend 
the opera with a load of blood sausage, sauerkraut and cake. 
I dropped mine into the umbrella stand on my way out. 

Mr. Maung’s string bag did not surprise me. He wore 
chamois leather gloves, spats, and a large wing collar. A 
string bag full of apples was nothing. 

Our seats were high up in the gallery, in the middle of 
the row. It took us some time to reach them, because every- 
one around us—like Mr. Maung—seemed to be burdened 
with a considerable amount of luggage. To get my seat I 
had to climb over an elderly man wrapped in a rug, with a 
picnic basket on his knee. 

No sooner were we settled then Mr. Maung produced the 
largest of his books. 

“Sssoo,” he said, “playssee of plot for lesson.” 

I asked him what he was talking about. Did he want me 
to write something down? , 

“Tomollow mauling,” said Mr. Maung, “flaum Flau Ba- 
lonin.” 

When I'd unraveled this I felt a stab of fear. We'd come 
to the opera, not as I had imagined, for pleasure, but for a 
practical purpose! There would be questions in the morn- 
ing from the Frau Baronin, at a time when her nerves were 
usually at their worst! 

With my three words of German I'd already fallen foul 
of her on several previous occasions. Once she’d even burst 
into tears, sobbing that she was high-born, and aot accus- 
tomed to work, and that it made life unendurable unless her 
pupils tried their best. I’d been alarmed by her tears, seeing 
that she was a powerfully built woman with a marked mus- 
tache. 

“Here,” I said to Mr. Maung, “let me have a look at that 
book.” I looked. Every word was in German, and not only 
in German, but in German type as well, rendering any at- 
tempt at comprehension impossible. I realized that from now 


Reprinted from “A Short Trot with a Cultured Mind” ©, 1947- 
1954, 1956, by Patrick Campbell. Simon and Schuster, publishers. 
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on I was linked to “The Flying Dutchman” only by tha 
slenderest of bridges, Mr. Maung. 

I gave it back. “Start talking,” I said. 

Mr. Maung began. “Flying Dutchum,” he said, “sssailing 
Kep of Godd Ope in fuliouss wind gale—” 

At that moment the orchestra crashed out into the over. 
ture. There were several hundred musicians, and they bley 
as hard as they could. 


I leaned closer to Mr. Maung. “. . . Daland,” he wa} 


saying, “wissh to mek ssoo lich ssailo with all tleasure 
blidegloom to daughter: . . ” 

Blidegloom? Lich ssailo? And was it Daland or Darand’ 

I cursed Mr. Maung for his whistling and his fantastic 
trick of turning r’s into I’s. 

“Sssoo,” said Mr. Maung, “Ssecon Act iss Ssspin Choluss 
All maidenss ssspin, ssspin.” 

“All right,” I said, “Thank you very much. I'll pick it w 
when the thing begins.” 

“Moossic,” said Mr. Maung, “iss now of piccolo, flute, 
clalionet, basssoo, tlumpetss—” 

“Shut up,” I said. “I want to listen.” 

About an hour later the curtain rose. A full-rigged ship, 
with a crew of three thousand, in a howling gale! 

“Sssailoss cholusss!” shouted Mr. Maung. “Yo-ho-hey! 
Hal-lo-yo!” 

I endured this pandemonium for some twenty minutes 
and then Daland—Darand—gave tongue. 

Mr. Maung plucked my sleeve. “He ssay sship all lite, 
squeaked Mr. Maung. “Ancho sstick fass in ssand-wyke” 

Sand-wyke? What could it possibly be? It was just the 
kind of question that Frau Baronin would ask. “In Act Vun. 
plizz, in vat is anchored szchip of Daland?” 

My head was ringing with grotesque distortions of the 
English language. 

“What’s sand-wyke?” I asked Mr. Maung. 

“Moment,” he said. He reached into his bag and brought 
out an English dictionary. 

“Iss ssand of Winchester College,” he reported. 

I looked at him briefly. I was sure he hadn’t been able to 
find sand-wyke and had invented this monstrous lie rathe! 
than admit defeat. 

“Thank you,” I said. “You may continue.” 


He did. Hisses. Clicks. Yo-ho-hey and Hal-lo-yo. Ani.| 


then, unusually difficult passages like “Dutchum lush blin/ 
on ssshap lockss,”, which defeated me altogether. 

At the end of Act I Mr. Maung consumed his bloo! 
sausage. I watched him with a certain amount of envy, It 
gretting that my own should be in the Frau Baronin‘ 
umbrella stand. We already seemed to have been in the 
opera house for several hours. 


(Continued on page 56) 
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American 


Whether you serve at home or abroad, you'll 
find a banking connection with American 
Security a source of much usefulness. Every 
phase of financial and fiduciary service can 
be found at this great banking institution, 


rendered with efficiency and dispatch. 


No matter what type of banking needs you 
require, American Security can provide 

it for you. Let us send you our little booklet 
“Your Bank and How It Can Serve You.” 


No obligation, of course. 


Daniel W. Bell, President 
Washington, D. C. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation Member Federal Reserve System 


Security Steel Liftvan in Norway 
(available almost everywhere) 


STILL ANOTHER REDUCTION in the cost 


of annual insurance is now available to mem- — 


bers of the Foreign Service Association. 
With the special policy made available first 
in 1953, a discount of 10% of premium 
($50 maximum) may now be allowed when 
a $25 deductible provision is included and 
of 15% of premium ($100 maximum) with 
a $50 deductible. This preserves your pro- 
tection against real loss and eliminates 
claims which are smaller than the cost of 
processing—and gives you the saving. 


Security Storage Gompanp 
of Washington 


Affiliated with 
American Security and Trust Company 


1140 Fifteenth Street, N.W. 


a safe depository for 67 years 
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MUTUAL SECURITY=EPILOGUE 


“— HE ANNUAL foreign aid hassle is over once again,” 
was the epilogue in a leading newspaper when Con- 
gress adjourned at the end of August after completing legis- 
lative action on the Mutual Security Program for fiscal year 
1958. The program had run its course through the tradi- 
tional five acts: the extensive presentation to the Congress 
through public studies and hearings described in the June 
issue of the JOURNAL; then four separate series of commit- 
tee hearings, reports and floor debates—Senate and House 
authorizations, followed by House and Senate appropria- 
tions, with the climactic sequence of compromise in a com- 
mittee of conferees of both houses. The outcome of this 
legislative action is described briefly in this article. 


It may be useful to begin by comparing the amount of 
funds requested by the President with the amount finally 
made available by the Congress to carry out the fiscal 
1958 program, in relation to the amount provided for 
fiscal 1957. This comparison is shown in the table below. 
The figures are in millions of dollars, and represent the 
appropriation of “new” money combined with the reap- 
propriation or “carryover” of previously unobligated funds. 


1957 1958 

Request Received 

Military assistance 2213 2400 1879 

Defense support 1162 900 725 

Development funds 250 592 352 

Special assistance 100 300 225 

Technical cooperation 152 169 142 
Other programs and 

administration 130 119 113 

Total 4007 4440 3436 


The total amount of funds available for obligation in 
fiscal 1958 is about 15 percent less than for 1957. It is, 
however, slightly more than the amount finally obligated 
in 1957. At the same time it is $1004 million less 
than the total amount of new and carryover funds re- 
quested by the President for fiscal 1958. The various 
categories of aid funds were described in the JOURNAL 
last June. The following paragraphs discuss the amounts 


requested and finally provided for each of the present aid: 


categories. 


Military assistance. Requirements for $2400 million for 
military end-item and training obligations in fiscal 1958 
were to be met by a requested appropriation of $1900 
million in new money and the reappropriation of $539 
million in unobligated funds from last year. The final 
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appropriation provided $1879 million, a reduction from 
the request by an amount roughly equivalent to the carry. 
over. The President has estimated that the cut in funds 
for military assistance will delay the modernization of the 
free world’s forces, in the face of progressively improved 
Communist forces. 

In fiscal 1957 an appropriation of $3195 million was } 
requested for military assistance, Congress provided $2213 
million in new and carryover funds, and $1674 million 
of this amount was obligated. The contrast between the 
original request last year and the amount obligated dur. 
ing the year was referred to in debate this year as an 
important factor in the legislative decision regarding 
military assistance for fiscal 1958. One innovation in 
military assistance is the availability of the appropriation 
for eighteen months instead of a year. 


Defense support. The request for $900 million for de 
fense support assistance was reduced in the appropriation 
to $725 million in new and carryover funds. The amount 
requested had already reflected a shift to the new develop. | - 
ment loan fund of certain amounts previously included in | 
the defense support category. The committees making the 
reduction nevertheless expressed the view that defense sup- | 
port was reducible by the amount of the cut, and that if | 
conditions in the countries affected require it, any necessary | 
increase for this purpose during the year should come 
either from special assistance, or from the: authority of 
the President, which he will continue to have. to transfer 
limited amounts between categories. d 

The proposals that defense support together with mili- | 
tary assistance be authorized indefinitely, and be transferred | 
together into a separate title of the U. S. defense budget. 
were not approved by the Congress. The cut in defense 
support funds may compel reductions in the size and rela: | 
tive effectiveness of forces now being maintained by cer- 
tain countries on the periphery of the Communist bloc. 


Development loan fund. An appropriation for this } 
major innovation in the fiscal 1958 program was requested | 
in an amount of $500 million this year, with additional bor | 
rowing authority of $750 million requested for each of the 
next two years, the latter $1500 million to become avail: 
able, as needed, through Treasury loans rather than at- | 
nual appropriations, and to remain available indefinitely. | 
The Congress appropriated $300 million in new money to > 
establish the fund. the amount to remain available for obli- 
gation on a “no-year” or indefinite basis. The continued & 
operation of the development loan fund beyond this initial 
amount will, however, be subject to further appropriations. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Churchill, Roosevelt, Stalin (The War They Waged 
and the Peace They Sought), by Herbert Feis, pub- 
lished by Princeton University Press, Princeton N. J., 655 
pages. $6.95 


Reviewed by Ropert L. BUELL 


Here is a book that is certain to interest most officers of 
the Foreign Service and to constitute a valuable addition 
to their permanent libraries. 

Herbert Feis, so well known to senior officers of the 
Foreign Service as an unusually capable and affable Econom- 
ic Adviser of the Department from 1931 to 1937 and af- 
filiated with the Departinent in a variety of capacities for 
many years thereafter, has devoted over three years to the 
preparation of this great study of the military, diplomatic 
and political strategy behind the war efforts of Britain, the 
United States and Soviet Russia. 

He has studied not only all important previous works on 
this subject, but he has had access to many sources of in- 
formation not previously available to other authors. These 
include the papers of W. Averell Harriman, the correspon- 
dence of President Truman with Churchill, papers of George 
Kennan while Counselor of Embassy in Moscow, and many 
others in authority or in the know during the war years of 
1941-45. 

The chronological compilation of the vital events that 
took place behind the scenes in those historic years has 
been carried out with masterful care as to authenticity and 
with extraordinary objectivity. 

In unveiling the essential secrecy that enshrouded the 
formulation of policy decisions, Dr. Feis sheds much light 
on subjects of controversy that have heretofore prompted 
much bitter and unwarranted criticism of Churchill, 
Roosevelt, and Truman. He also explains how the tragedy 
of compromise and of withdrawal from firm decisions in- 
volving policy and principle appeared inevitable to preserve 
the U.K.-U.S.A.-U.S.S.R. coalition. The gradations from 
friendliness, cooperation and forthrightness in relationships 
to suspicion, distrust, animosity and duplicity (particularly 
on the part of Stalin) are explained with the utmost clarity. 

Likewise this great work attempts to clarify the relations 
between the political leaders, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff, the European Advisory Coun- 
cil and many other groups that had important roles to play 
in trying to coordinate efforts of vital import to the world. 

The patience, thoroughness in research, and comprehen- 
sion of his task have again revealed Dr. Feis to be an out- 
standing historical writer. 

The book is absorbing, often exciting, but never heavy 
reading. 
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Nuclear Weapons And Foreign Policy, Henry 4. Kis. 
singer, Harper Bros., 1957, 475 pages, $5.00 


Reviewed by FSO GrorceE JAEGER. 


“Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy” is the most in. 
cisive attack to date on the harsh, but subtle dilemmas posed 
by nuclear force. It thus achieves both more and less than 
the task set by the Council on Foreign Relations to a distin. 
guished group, which was asked to explore foreign policy 
in the nuclear age. For Dr. Kissinger’s book, which draws 
on these discussions, sacrifices important questions in the 
foreign policy field for greater emphasis on his central cop. 
tention: that nuclear weapons policy has not yet heey 
brought into proper relation to the needs of diplomacy: 
and that this gap between power and policy should be filled 
by a strategic doctrine encompassing both. 

American concentration of military effort on strategic 
striking power, Kissinger argues, has succeeded in deter. 
ring general war. But given the destructive power of heavy 
nuclear weapons and a situation of effective nuclear parity, 
all-out war is only one, and in his view the least probable 
contingency we may have to face—since no state is likely 
to choose a course almost certain to bring about its own ef. 
fective destruction. 

On the other hand, as Kissinger points out, the actual, 
and in the future more probable, threats are of a more lim. 
ited nature, aimed at the piecemeal erosion of the westem 
position. Against this kind of challenge the use of strategic 
striking power poses terrible choices. In limited wars, its 
use has so far proven repugnant: either because the degree 
of violence involved would have been out of proportion to 
the issues or because the use of nuclear power would in tum 
incur grave risks of broader nuclear war. 

The question arises, of course, whether this quandary is 
not inherent in the nature of nuclear weapons themselves. 
Can nuclear force be selectively related to the full range of 
diplomatic objectives? 
ing, although it leaves a number of problems unsolved. 

Briefly, he begins by proposing the clear separation of 
strategic from tactical force. The present services, organ- 
ized around methods of movement, are all forced to justify 
their existence by proving their efficacy in relation to the 
primary mission of strategic deterrence. As a result, and 


because budget limitations leave only small margins, the | 


tactical mission tends to go by the board. To break the 


deadlock, the book proposes two services organized around | 
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the basic missions, a Strategic Force and a Tactical Force, 
the one aimed at maintaining the all-out deterrent, the other 
at providing policy with the limited, mobile power it ap- 
pears to require. 

But can this tactical force in fact be applied to support 
policy in its contest for limited ends? Kissinger argues 
that its very existence would assist in situations upon which 
presently =mall tactical forces have little effect. More im- 
portantly, the availability of tactical force would tend to 
limit the scale of wars even if nuclear weapons were used, 
since the critical point would be reached only when stra- 
tegic power were brought into play. The corresponding 
diminution of fears should lead to the greater effectiveness 
of diplomacy. These arguments are cogent... The availability 
of the type of tactical force Kissinger calls for may well 
strengthen diplomacy and provide greater freedom in crises. 

Still some questions remain to be answered, particularly 
as to the application of tactical force. The first, concern- 
ing the extent to which American policy can be based on 
physical force of any kind in many parts of the world, is 
never satisfactorily settled. Kissinger, a student of classical 
diplomacy. appears to proceed from the axiom that force is 
the basis from which diplomacy pursues its objectives. As a 


result, although he recognizes the dilemmas with which the | 


great upheavals in the under-developed and former colonial 
areas confront us, it never becomes clear how the applica- 
tion of tactical force can achieve positive objectives in these 
areas, in which its use at one point would in all likelihood 


lead to damaging repercussions at any numbers of others. | 


And would such a doctrine not tend eventually to destroy 
those values we are most concerned to preserve? 


As important is the problem of Soviet response. 


Would 


the USSR recognize the separation of tactical from strate- _ JORDEN. Introduction by the Honorable ERNEST A. GROSS $4.50 


gic force and be careful to respond within the rules of the 
game? 


answers that the USSR is faced with the same terrible | 


choices we are. Therefore, if each side through diplomacy 
makes clear its intentions with respect to any particular ob- 


Dr. Kissinger admits that this is a question, but | 
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jective, the USSR is likely to learn to play for limited ends — 


with limited means, and reconcile itself to losses which could 


only be avoided by raising the stakes to the unacceptable | 


level of ultimate nuclear showdown. Thus, Kissinger ar- 
gues, it may be possible to reduce the present dangerous 
inflexibility even in Europe, by making objectives subject 
to contests of limited force. What he proposes in fact is, 
that since all-out war is no longer rationally possible, the 
East and the West agree on a set of practical rules to govern 
the application of force. We would then have, in a new 
and inverted sense, recreated the 18th century acceptance 


of limited war, imposed now by the horrors of the “balance | 


of terror,” and so have given new life to diplomacy as the 
art of contending for limited ends within a framework 
which is mutually accepted. 

On this point, the question arises of course, whether the 
losing side in such a limited contest would not still be seri- 
ously tempted to rescue itself by broader, or all-out nuclear 
bluff? Could it therefore not still seek to paralyze op- 
ponents and allies by threats, and so gain increments of 
advantage which could lead to success? Is graduated de- 


terrence, which assumes that the dangers inherent in broad- | 


ening war by any one step are sufficient to keep it within 
prescribed limits, therefore, in fact, a feasible theory, except 


(Continued on page 38) 
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The Book Shelf (from page 37) 


in situations involving clearly marginal interests? 

These, and other doubts can be raised about Kissinger’s 
solution. For example, in spite of his championship of 
limited war he feels that limited wars should in most cases 
be nuclear. One cannot but wonder whether a member of 
other countries would not prefer the risks of all-out deter. 
rence, to Kissinger’s new flexibility opening their territory 
to “limited” nuclear wars, which from their point of viey 
would still be thoroughly total! The application of tactical 
force, particularly if it involves nuclear weapons, may well 
create as well as solve problems for policy. 

Still, in spite of these questions, Kissinger has produced 
an unusually important and broadly informative book. Ip 
masterful chapters developing the facts and dilemmas o{ 
nuclear force he has posed the problem of policy in the 
nuclear age more clearly than anyone else. If his solution 
is not entirely satisfying, there is still much weight in his 
argument. And he has sufficiently followed the counsel of 
his own eloquent last chapter, in which he urges that the 
prudence of organizational thinking be balanced with the 
independent creativeness of individual conception. to re. 


commend his book warmly to students and practitioners of 
foreign affairs. 


The Relations of Nations by Frederick H. Hartmann, 
Macmillan Co., New York, 637 pages. $6.25. 


Reviewed by ARTHUR L. LEBEL 


This book was probably written with the thought that it 
might serve as an advanced college text on international re. 
lations. It is very logically arranged in chapters, sub- 
chapters, etc., and devotes twenty-five pages to bibliography 
and references to source material. , 

The author has touched on all the significant facets of the 
subject of international relations from the nature of national 
sovereignty to the uses made of this sovereignty by indi. 
vidual governments in their dealings with other governments. 

Anyone having been engaged in the work of foreign 
affairs for a number of years and having a fair knowledge | 
of the law, will find much in this book that is viewx chapeau. } 
But he will also find much that suggests new approaches to 
foreign affairs. There is enough of this latter type of ma- 
terial to make the book fully worth reading. 


——— 
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The Efficiency Report (from page 25) 


But there was no way out of preparing the report on Vice 
Consul Henderson. It had to be in Washington by August 1. 
The Consul had delayed preparing it as long as he could, 
taking the form out of the top drawer of his desk from time 
to time, glancing at it worriedly, and then putting it back, 
thankful that the act of filling it out could be delayed a while 
longer. 

Now. however, delay was no longer possible. The com- 
pleted report must be ready for Tuesday’s pouch. To make 
it worse, a Foreign Service Inspector was due in Aranda 
that afternoon. He would want to see the report on Hender- 
son. It must be written up now. Right now. The Consul 
smothered his cigarette in a United States Government ash- 
tray, lighted another, and bent grimly to his task. — 

“Well. let’s take this first box,” the Consul muttered to 
himself. He ran a moist index finger laterally below each 
printed statement as he read down the page. The box read 
this way : 

HE Is Suy. 

He Dresses WELL. 

He Leaps RATHER THAN FOLLows. 

HE Is AN ACCOMPLISHED PUBLIC SPEAKER. 

“Let’s start with the first one, HE 1s Suy.” 

That wasn’t a very complimentary thing to say about a 
Foreign Service officer. You couldn’t afford to be shy in the 
Foreign Service these days. The Russians weren’t shy. They 
were tough as all outdoors. So people said anyway. You 
couldn’t be shy when you were around those babies. 

People up in Washington weren’t shy either. They weren’t 
shy, and a lot of them weren’t even modest. And they didn’t 
understand modesty in others. Now-a-days you had to toot 
your own horn or no one would know you were around. 

“Maybe that’s why they don’t know I’m around,” the 
Consul speculated glumly as he dabbed at his forehead with 
a damp handkerchief. 

Would you call Henderson shy? Well, he certainly wasn’t 
bold. He was on the quiet side, and modest. Too modest for 
his own good, in fact. But was he too modest for the Govern- 
ment’s good? That was the criterion after all. 

Henderson was shy, but not enough to do any harm. His 
shyness was rather attractive, in fact. It was the opposite of 
brashness. People liked Henderson. He had a lot of friends 
among the Uranians. That was good for the United States. 

Yes, the criterion was whether he was too shy for the 
Government’s good. 

Or was it? The form didn’t say HE 1s TOO SHY FOR THE 
GoveRNMENT’s Goon. It said HE 1s Suv. 

That was a statement of fact. Either he was shy or he 
wasn’t shy. The Department wasn’t asking you to interpret 
his shyness. It was asking you to note it in case the item 
applied more than did the other items in the box. If you 
didn’t think he was shy you could go on to the next item. 

“Well. he’s on the shy side all right,” the Consul had to 
admit to himself. 

“But it’s going to hurt him if | underline that. Let’s look 
at the others.” 

The Consul’s finger slid down one line. 


He Dresses WELL. 


The Consul smiled wryly. Was there anyone in Aranda 
who dressed well? He looked down at his own wrinkled 


|} linen trousers, felt his wilted shirt collar. “What will the 
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Ambassador do with that one when he makes out my re- 
port?” he chuckled. 

Clothes weren’t important in Aranda. You rarely wore 
a coat except at dinner and not always then. It was too 
hot. Much of the time you didn’t wear a necktie. Henderson 
dressed as well as anyone else. But that didn’t mean that he 
dressed well. 

But if HE Dresses WELL were not underlined, would the 
people in Washington hold that against Henderson? They 
ought to, probably, if he were serving in London where men 
are supposed to dress well and where they are probably 
conspicuous if they don’t. But it was just the other way 
round in Aranda. If you dressed well down here, you'd be 
taken for a dude. Those tourists that came through on the 
Fruit Company ships dressed well, but you could spot one 
of them a block away. They looked like illustrations out of 
a men’s fashion magazine. Why, people in Aranda would 
laugh at Henderson if he dressed like that. 

That was the trouble with this form. It didn’t leave enough 
room for interpretation. 

Well, the Consul couldn’t change the form. 

Meanwhile Vice Consul Henderson might be a nifty dress- 
er in Washington, or in Dubuque, his home town, but you 
could hardly call him that in Aranda. 

“Looks like HE 1s Suy so far,” the Consul thought aloud. 
“Too bad though. That won’t look very good in Washington. 
Well, let’s see what’s next.” 

The Consul’s finger slid down one more line. 


He Leaps RATHER THAN FOLLOws. 


“Well, it would be nice if I could underline that one.” 

But could he? 

In this four-man office, what chance did young Henderson 
have of leading anybody? The Consul was the leader in this 
office. There was no doubt about that. And Henderson fol- 
lowed him. Did that make Henderson a follower rather than 
a leader? ‘And was that a bad thing in the minds of the 
efficiency experts in Washington? 

Was a Vice Consul with a year and a half of service sup- 
posed to be a leader? How could he lead until he had learned 
to follow—until he had learned his job? Who would follow 
him if he tried to lead? 

Henderson didn’t have a chance to lead the Fruit Com- 
pany people. They were a tough crowd to lead in any case, 
and, if anyone in the Consulate was going to lead them, it 
was the Consul and not Henderson. 

The Consul had suspected more than once that Henderson, 
despite his modest manner, had qualities of leadership. But, 
here again, the statement didn’t say HE Has QUALITIES OF 
LeapersHIP. It said HE LEADS RATHER THAN FOLLOws. 

“Well, he doesn’t in Aranda. And that’s all I can judge 
him on,” said the Consul regretfully. 

“He’s still shy for my money.” 

Henderson had one more chance so far as that box was 
concerned. 


He 1s AN ACCOMPLISHED PUBLIC SPEAKER 


The Consul’s imagination journeyed far from Aranda. It 
journeyed to New York City, to one of the banquet rooms 
of the Waldorf Astoria Hotel, in fact. The Consul, in unac- 
customed white tie and tail coat was one of a hundred 
guests. The Toastmaster was introducing the after dinner 
speaker. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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The Efficiency Report trom page 39) 


“It is now my great privilege, gentlemen, to introduce 
to you Mr. William Henderson, Vice Consul of the United 
States of America at Aranda, Urania. Mr. Henderson, as 
you already know, is one of the Foreign Service’s most ac- 
complished public speakers.” 

A hundred pairs of hands applauded as accomplished 
public speaker William Henderson arose to speak. 


* * * 


The Consul was back at his desk sans white tie and tails. 

“Uh-uh,” he said, “That wasn’t Willie Henderson. Wish 
it were though. I’d like to be able to underline that.” 

The truth was that Vice Consul Henderson hadn’t had 
much opportunity to demonstrate his public speaking abili- 
ties in Aranda. The Consul himself rarely had to make a 
public speech. Only once a year, on the Fourth of July, in 
fact. So far as the Consul recalled, Henderson hadn’t spoken 
in public at all. He had helped to hand out the prizes to the 
graduates of the local American school which the Fruit Com- 
pany supported, but he hadn’t had to say anything except 
“Congratulations.” He'd done that all right, so far as the 
Consul could observe, but that didn’t make him an accom- 
plished public speaker. 

It didn’t mean that he couldn’t become a public speaker, 
of course. Henderson had a good mind and he was a sincere 
sort of fellow, the kind that could make himself listened to 
if he tried. 

The fact was, though, that he hadn’t made any speeches 
in Aranda. He hadn’t demonstrated that he was an accom- 
plished public speaker any more than that he dressed well 
or that he led rather than followed. He was shy though. No 
doubt about that. 

“Damn.” 

The Consul ground another cigarette stub into the Official 
ashtray. 

It looked as if he was going to have to underline HE 1s 
SHY. 

“They won’t like that in Washington. They don’t like shy 
people up there. Especially shy Vice Consuls.” 


% % *% 


The Fruit Company vessel which was tied up at the wharf 
below the Consulate gave forth a long, wailing blast to sig- 
nify that the loading operation was over and that it would 
presently shove off, with its carefully stowed cargo of green 
bananas, for New Orleans. 

Later the Carib Negroes would push their dugout canoes 
away from the wharf and, chattering wildly, would raise 
the white sails that would propel them and their loads of 
groceries, purchased in the Fruit Company commissary, to 
their village a few miles up the coast, where they would live 
in luxurious indolence until the next banana boat was ready 
for loading. 

The Consul envied the Caribs their freedom. 

“T bet they never even heard of an efficiency report,” he 
mumbled to himself as he leaned over his desk and drew a 
very light line under HE Is Suny. 

The telephone on the Consul’s desk rang half heartedly. 
The Consul reached for it with a moist hand. 

“Consulado Americano,” he said, patiently. 

The Fruit Company manager was on the other end of 
the wire. His excited voice straightened the Consul up sharp- 
ly. 
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“Have you heard about the trouble at El Cabo?” ty 
manager asked. 

“No, I haven’t heard a word. What happened?” 

“A lot of laborers ganged up on Hank Roberts, our Farm 
Superintendent, and tried to kill him.” 

“They did? What for?” 

“Oh, some Reds were working on them. Told ’em Roberts 
was going to take away their commissary privileges.” 

“T’ll be damned!” 

“They had Roberts surrounded in his house when you 
man Henderson came along on a rail scooter. He found out 
what was going on and talked the men out of it. Got them 
to go home.” 

“You don’t mean it.” 

“T do, and brother, what those fellows did to the Commies 
is nobody’s business.” 

“Say, that’s great. Where’s Henderson now?” 

“He’s right here with me. I want to tell you I’ve never 
heard of a performance like he put on. Roberts said it was 
a caution the way he harangued that mob and led ’em away 
hy their noses.” 

“Well, I’m certainly glad it turned out that way. Tell 
Henderson I’m proud of him. And tell him to get into a 
fresh suit and come down to the office right away. I want 
him to go out to the airport with me to meet the Inspector.” 

“O.K. Tl tell him. Goodbye.” 


The Consul lit a new cigarette and pulled on it feverishly, 


“Say, this came just in time. I knew that boy had it in > 


him!” 
He leaned over and erased the light line under HE ts Suy. 
“Now I just have to decide whether I'll underline HE ts ay 
ACCOMPLISHED PuBLic SPEAKER or He Leaps RarTuer 
THAN Fottows. Either one’ll look good on his record. Well. 
I'll leave that until later. I’ve got to clean up a bit myself 
before I go out to the Airport.” 


% 


Vice Consul Henderson parked his battered Ford sedan | 
in front of the Consulate and walked toward the front porch 


where the Consul sat waiting for him. The Consul watched 
the tall, loose-limbed boy intently. He couldn’t believe his 
eyes. Henderson’s freshly laundered white suit had hardly 
a wrinkle in it. And those brown and white shoes he had on 
were surely new, and the latest style, too. And, by golly, he 
was even wearing a hat, a clean crisp hat, not soiled and 
droopy like the one the Consul sometimes wore. 

“Why didn’t I ever notice that he dresses well?” the 
Consul asked himself, puzzled. 

“Come in here, you nifty dresser, accomplished public 
speaker, and leader of men, and let the old man shake your 
hand,” the Consul shouted. He was in high spirits. He'd 
be able to write a good report on Henderson as soon as he 


could get to work on that form again. He didn’t even mind | 


the Inspector’s coming now. 


* * * 


The reconditioned DC-3 that linked Aranda with the other 


cities of the Republic landed only half an hour late and 


taxied up to the stuccoed customs shed. The Inspector was 
the first passenger to alight. He was a squat middle-aged 
man who had spent a good part of his career in places like [ 


Aranda. He looked around him dourly. 


The Consul went up and greeted the Inspector. Then he 


presented Henderson. 
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The Efficiency Report 


“Glad to know you, Henderson,” the Inspector said. 

Henderson shook hands gingerly, twisted his new hat with 
wet hands, and looked at the Inspector’s shoes fiercely. 

“Give me your baggage checks,” the Consul said brightly 
to the Inspector. “Henderson will get your bags out for 
you.” 
’ The Inspector looked on glumly as the Vice Consul 
shuffled away. carrying the baggage checks in one hand and 
his crumpled hat in the other. 

“He’s a shy one, all right,” the Inspector said. 


Washington Letter (from iia 29) * 


the point was clearly made that with proper allowances pro- 
vided, appointments from within the Service would not 
only be possible, in most cases they would be preferable. 

As we go to press there is not yet word as to whether 
the CBS-TV series on the Foreign Service, prepared by 
CBS-TV Film Sales, Inc. with the approval of the Depart- 
ment, has been sold to a sponsor, but Mrs. Luce has 
agreed to act as hostess for the series and it is now planned 
to have it start next fall. Last month the JourNAL published 
the CBS synopsis of the pilot film for the series, “Decision 
in the Desert.” 

DACOR is meantime working with a producer on a 
Foreign Service TV series concerned with protecting 
American rights overseas and the Reader’s Digest picked 
up Mrs. Wiley’s “I Was a Diplomat’s Wife” from The Dip- 
lomat magazine. 

Ambassador Briggs’ book on his hunting experiences, 
“Shots Heard Round the World,” has had good advance 
billing and is to be published later this month by Viking. 
His chapter “The Biggest Frog in the World,” which was 
published in the August JouRNAL, was reprinted by the 
United Press and ran on the front page of the Washington 
Post, while Guy Wiggins’ piece on desklessness from the 
July JouRNAL was featured on the front page of the Wash- 
ington Evening Star in an Associated Press story. 

The interest of the American public in the Foreign Serv- 
ice end the Department, it would appear, was never higher 
and since there is little chance that the FSO of caliber would 
be guilty of what Peter Lisagor referred to in his article 
as men who “provide self-endorsements of their own im- 
portance with tidbits of high-level conversations to which 
they have been privy” the new ambiance of a little less 
silence should result only in a more appreciative and under- 
standing support of the Service both in Congress and the 
country. 


% % 


Diplomatic Bull’s Eye for Dag: A young lady working 
for the United Nations called on Dag Hammarskjold before 
departing for a trip to Sweden. 


“Sir, I’m sorry to take your time when you are so busy,” | 


she said, “but I’ve never seen you personally and when I 
get to Sweden I might be embarrassed if your countrymen 
ask me whether I know you.” 

“I’m glad you’ve come,” replied the super-diplomat. “Ill 
be in Sweden on leave shortly after your visit—and people 
are sure to ask me whether I know you.” (Submitted by 
Charles C. EBERHARDT, former Chief of Mission.) 
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A Foreign Service Reading List for 1957* 


I, GenerAL II. Unitep States III. OrHer AREAs 


I. GENERAL 
A. Political Theory 


Cronyn, George William. Primer on communism; 200 ques- 
tions and answers; ed. by Howard Oiseth New York E. P. 


Field, Guy Cromwell. Political theory. New York, Barnes & 


Hunt, Robert Nigel Carew. Theory and practice of commu- 
nism; an introduction. 5th rev. ed. New York, The Mac- 


Jaszi, Oscar and Lewis, J. D. Against the tyrant; the tradi- 
tion and theory of tyrannicide. Indian Hills, Colo., Fal- 
cons wing press, 1957. 288 p. $5.00 
Moore, Stanley Williams. The critique of capitalist democ- 
racy; an introduction to the theory of the state in Marx, 
Engels, and Lenin. New York, Paine-Whitman, 1957. 180p. $4.50 
Snapp, Reginald Bear. Dynamic democracy; an answer to 
communism. New York. Vantage press, 1957. 90p. $2.50 


Weigert, Hans Werner, and others. Principles of political 
geography. New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1957. 737p. $7.95 


B. International Economic Relations 


Allen, George Cyril, and Audrey Gladys Donnithorne. West- 

ern enterprise in Indonesia and Malaya; a study in ec- 

onomic development. New York, The Macmillian Co., 

1957. 321p. (Institute of Pacific relations publication.) —. $5.75 
Angel, Juvenal Londono. Principles of import procedure. 

New York, World Trade Academy Press, 1957. 3d ed. 250p. $8.50 
Aubrey, Henry G. United States imports and world trade. 

New York, Oxford univ. press, 1957. 169p. - be Ai $3.40 
Bagnall, Kenneth Reginald, and Wall, J. A. Guide to re- 

strictive trade Jordan and sons 1957. 

Behrman, Jack N. ery ‘Schmidt, Wilson E. International 

economics; theory, practice, policy. New York, Rinehart & 

Go, 1957. -S86p, $6.50 
Coontz, Sydney. Population Snntion and the economic inter- 

pretation. London, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1957. 225p. 

(International library of sociology and social reconstruction) 25s. 
Enke, Stephen, and Salera, Virgil. International economics. 

3rd ed. Englewood Cliffs, N. J., Prentice-Hall, 1957. 624p. $6.95 
Loucks, William Negele. Comparative economic systems. 

Sth ed. New York, Harper Brothers, 1957. 876p. $6.50 
Peck, Henry Austin, International economics. New York, 


The Thomas Crowell Co., 1957. 471p. $6.00 
Sturmthal, Adolf Fox, ed. Contemporary collective — 

ing in seven countries. Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell Univ. Press 

1957. _ $4.50 


(Cornell international industry and labor relations| reports, 

no. 4) New York state school of industry and labor relations, 

Institute of international industry and labor relations. 
Triffin, Robert Adolphe. Europe and the money muddle; 

from bilateralism to near-convertibility, 1947-1956. New 

Haven, Yale'siniv; press; 1957. SBBp.. $5.00 
Wassenbergh, H. A. Post-war international civil aviation 

policy and the law of the air. ’s-Gravenhage, N. V. Marti- 

nus Nijhoff’s Boekhandel, 1957. 180p. 11.50 gids. 
Wightman, David. Economic co-operation in Europe; a 

study of the United Nations Economic Commission for Eu- 

rope. New York, Frederick A. Praeger, 1957. 299p. _ $5.00 

(Carnegie endownient for international peace. Publication) 


*Prepared by the Library Division of the Department of State. 
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C. World Politics 
Asher, Robert Eller, and others. United nations and ec- 
onomic and social cooperation, Washington, The Brookings 
Institution, 1957. 56lp. 
Buck, Philip W. and Travis, Martin W., jr. eds. Control at dev: 


eign relations in modern nations. New York, W. W. Norton 


De Visscher, Charles. Theory and reality in public interna- 
tional law; translated from the French by P. E. Corbett. 
Princeton, N. J., Princeton univ, press, 1957. 397p. 

Eagleton, Clyde. International government. New York, Ron- 
ald press, 1957. 686p. 

Elliott, Florence, and “Michael: a 
politics, Baltimore, Penguin books, 1957. 328p. - 
(Penguin reference book, R10) 

Feis, Herbert. Churchill- Roosevelt-Stalin. N.J., 
Princeton univ. press, 1957. 


Gaitskell, Hugh. The challenge of coexistence. ‘Canethen, 
Harvard univ. press, 1957. 120p. (Godkin lectures, 1957) _. 

Gatzke, Hans Wilhelm. The present in perspective; a look 
at the world since 1945. Chicago, Rand McNally & Co., 

Gould, Wesley Larson. Introduction to 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1957. 809p. 

Hartmann, Frederick H. Relations of nations. Nix: You, 
The Macmillan Co., 1957. 637p: 


Moore, Bernard, pseud. (Hunt, Samuel Syrus) The pane 
lesson; seven years at the United nations. London, Macmil- 

Kohn, Hans. The twentieth century; the challenge to the 
West and its response. new and enlarged ed. New York, 
The Macmillan Co., 1957. 309p. 

Lampert, Evgenii. Studies in rebellion. London, Routledge 

Palmer, Norman Dunbar, and Perkins, H. C. International re- 
lations; the world community in transition. 2d ed. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin ‘Go., 1957. 

Pearcy, George Etzel, and others. World political geography. 
2d ed. New York, The Thomas Crowell Co., 1957. 752p. — 

Toussaint, Charmian Edwards. Trusteeship system of the 
United nations. New York, Frederick A. Praeger, 1957. 288p. 
(London institute of world affairs. Library of world affairs, 
no. 33) 

Van Dyke, Vernon. International politics. New York, Apple- 
ton-Gentury-Crotts, ‘Tne: 1957. 
(Appleton-Century-Crofts political science series) 

Van Wagenen, Richard Whitmore, and others. Political com- 
munity and the North Atlantic area, Princeton, N. J., 
Princeton univ. press, 1957. 242p. 
(Princeton univ. Center for research on world political 
institutions. Publications) 


Ward, Barbara, Interplay of East and West; points of con- 


flict and co- operation. New York, W. W. Norton & Co., 152p. 


$2.50 
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(McGill univ. Sir Edward Beatty memorial lectures, 1955) - 


Watkins, James Thomas, and Robinson, J. W., eds. General 
international organization; a source book. Princeton, 
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(Van Nostrand political science series) 


D. World War II & Korean War 


Air University Quarterly Review. Airpower: the decisive 
force in Korea. Princeton, N. J., D. Van Nostrand Co., 1957. 
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Udhailiyah was born in 
a silent and lonesome 
valley, between the red 
sands of the great 
Dahana desert and the 
lush oases along the 
Persian Gulf. Udhailiyah, 
Saudi Arabia’s youngest 
oil community grows in 
the heart of one of the 
world’s largest oil 
reservoirs — the Ghawar 
Field. It will soon 

be a humming oil town 
and will serve as the 
center of ARAMCO’s op- 
erations in the southern 
half of the 140-mile long, 
15-mile wide Field which 
lies 7000 feet beneath 
the surface. 
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(Atlantic monthly press book; History of U. Ss. “Naval 
operations in World War II, vol. II) 


Pawle, Gerald. Secret war, 1939-45. New York. William 
Sloane associates, 1957. 297p. 


Pitt, Roxanne. Courage of fear. London, Jarrolds publbchers, 


Rawnsley, Cecil Frederick, and Wright, Robert. ‘Night fighter. 
New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1957, 382p. - 


Robertson, Terence. Ship with two captains, ‘iow You, 


Roosenburg, Henriette. Walls came tumbling down. New 
Work, press, 1957. 2605, 


Ruge, Friedrich. Sea warfare, 1939-1945: a German view- 
point; translated by M. G. Saunders. —— Cassell & 
Co., 1957. 33ip. 


Russ, Martin. Last pails a marine’s war ‘journal “New 
York, Rinehart & Co., 1957. 333p. - 

Tanner, Vaino. The winter war: Finland oni prey 
1939-40, Stanford, Stanford univ. press, 1957. 

Thompson, George Raynor, and others. United States Amey 
in World War II; the technical services; the Signal corps: 
the test (December 1941 to July 1943). Washington, Gov- 
ernment printing office, 1957. 636p, (U.S. Army in World 
War II). 

Thompson, Reginald William. Eighty-five days: the story of 


the battle of the Scheldt. London, Hutchinson & Co., 1957. 
232p. 


Turner, John Frayne. Periscope patrol; the saga of Malta 
submarines. London, George G. Harrap & Co., 1957. 218p. 


White, William Lindsay. Captives of Korea; an unofficial 
white paper on the treatment of war prisoners; our treat- 
ment of theirs; their treatment of ours. New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1957. 347p. : 


E. National Security 
Barnes, Gladeon Marcus. Weapons of World War II. Prince- 
ton, N. J., D. Van Nostrand Co., 1957. 
Furniss, Edgar Stephenson. American military policy; stra- 
tegic aspects of world political geography. New York, Rine- 


Huntington, Samuel P. The soldier and the state. Cambridge, 
Harvard univ. press. 1957, 
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Kingston-Mc( loughry, Edgar James. Global New 


Il. UNITED STATES 
A. General 


927 Fifteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


k, Frederick A, Praeger, 1957. 270p. $4.50 Acheson, Mrs. Patricia C. America’s colonial secu New 
Ser publications in military science) _ York, Dodd Mead and co., 1957. 201p. - $3.00 
Kirschner, Edwin J. Zeppelin in the atomic age; the past, Allen, Harry Cranbrook, and Hill, C. P., vie British essays 
; present and future of the rigid lighter- than- -alr- -aircraft. in American en New York, St. "‘Maxtine sisecail 1957. 
Urbana, Univ. of Illinois press, 1957. 80p. $3.50 348p, oa $6.00 
nger A. Nuclear weapons and foreign Bailey, Helen Miller, govern- 
Kissinger, policy. 
NewYork, I!arper & Brothers, 1957. 475p. ie. $5.00 ment; the citizen’s approach. 2d ed. New York, Longmans 
(Published for the Council on foreign relations) Green & co, 1957. 3502p, LD 
Masland, Jolin Wesley, and Radway, L. I. Soldiers and Bailey, Stephen Kemp, and others. Government in America. 
scholars; military education and national ae Prince- New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1957. 587p. - _ $6.50 
ton, Princeton univ. press, 1957. 530p. $7.50 Blaisdel, Donald Christy. American democracy pres- 
Osgood, Robert Endicott. Limited war; rs dle 1 to sure. New York, Ronald press, 1957. 324p. - : $5.00 
American strategy. of Chicago press, Bowen, Catherine Shober Drinker. John 
1957. 315p. re $5.00 American revolution. New York, Grosset & Dunlap, 1957. 
policy. Publication) Burns, James ory P Ite 
gor and Peltason, Ww. by 
Schubert, and Lapp, k, it the people; the dynamics of American national, state, and 
it aflects you. New Yor 7 3.95 local government. 3rd ed. Cliffs, N. J., Prentice- 
314p. $3.95 Hall, 1957, 990p. $7.25 
Schwenk, He C. ‘ec Nuclear power en- Carr, Robert Kenneth, kins, 
19p. $6.50 in theory and practice: essentials of national, state, and 
local government. New York, Rinehart & Co., 1957, 737p. $6.50 
F. Social and Cultural Factors . Dimond, Stanley Ellwood, and Pflieger, Elmer F. Our Ameri- 
Brinton, Clarence Crane, and others. Modern civilization; a can government. Philadelphia, J. B. cecsneninal hone 1957. 
history of the last five centuries. Chifts,. N.. J., 608p. $4.20 
Prentice-Hall, 1957. 868p., $8.75 program) 
World ie t 3 ivine, Robert A merican immigration policy, 5 
= 818p. $6.75 New Haven, Yale univ. press, 1957. 220p. $4.00 
(Yale history publications: miscellany, 66) 
sou, Lid. 1957. l raper, eodore. oots 
London, Thames & Hudson, Ltd., 1957. 237p. 21s Yok, Vinten, 1 Oe $6.75 
Kohr, Leopold. The breakdown of nations. Rout- in Wie’ 
h ples Faulkner, Harold Underwood. American politi¢al and social 
Rougemont, Dennis De. Man's western quest; the principles history. 7th ed. New York, Appleton-Century- ats 1957. 
of civilization translated from the French by ar 1120p. $7.50 
Belgion. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1957. 197p.. $3.00 
(World perspectives, v. 13) (Continued on page 46) 
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1957 Reading List 


Graham, Saxon. American culture; an analysis of its develop- 
ment and present characteristics. New York, Harper & 

Hacker, Louis Morton. 
ace 
4957. 
(Anvil original no. 20) 


Hamm, William Albert. From colony to world power; a his- 
tory of the United States. new ed. Boston, D. C. Heath & 

Hartman, Gertrude. America: land of freedom. 2d ed. Bos- 

Hofstadter, Richard, and others. The United States; the his- 
tory of a Republic. mesosieaaes Cliffs, N. J., Prentice-Hall, 
1957... Szep:. 

Kohn, Hans. an essay. 


New York, The Macmillan Co., 1957. 283p. - 


American casein: its promise and 


N. J., D. Van Nostrand 


Kornhauser, Arthur William, ed. Problems re power in 
American democracy. Detroit, — state univ. press, 
1957. 254p. 


Magruder, Frank Abbott. 1957; rev. 
by William A. McClenaghan. 40th ed. Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J., Allyn and Bacon, 1957. 756p. 

McCamy, James Lucian. American government. 
Harper & Brothers, 1957. 866p. college ed. 


Pratt, Fletcher (George U. Fletcher, pseud). Compact Sens 
of the United States navy. Englewood Cliffs, N. J., Haw- 
thorne books, 1957, 347p. - 

Shoemaker, Ralph Joseph. an 
Eisenhower, 1956. vol. 3. Louisville, vidi E. D. and R. J. 
Shoemaker, 1957. 178p. 


Soule, George Henry, and Carosso, V. P. pee economic 
history. New York, The Dryden Press, 1957. 654p. —.... 

White, Lyman Cromwell. 300,000 new Americans; the epic 
of a modern immigrant-aid service. New York, Harper & 

Wright, Louis Booker. Cultural life of the American colo- 
nies, 1607-1763. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1957. 292p. 
(New American nation series) 


York, 


B. Foreign Relations 
Aron, Raymond, and Heckscher, August. Diversity of worlds; 
France and the United States look at their common prob- 
lems. New York, Reynal & Co., 1957. 191p. 
Beal, John Robinson. John Foster Dulles, a biography. New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1957. 3311p, 
Bemis, Samuel Flagg. Diplomacy of the American revolution. 
Bloomington, Indiana univ. press, 1957. 293p. 
(Midland book) 
Berle, Adolf Augustus. Tides of crisis; a primer of foreign 
relations. New York, Reynal & Co., 1957. 328p. 
Campbell, Charles S., jr. Anglo-American understanding; 
1898-1903. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins press, 1957. 392p. 
Fenn, Dan Huntington, ed. Management guide to overseas 
operations; business looks abroad, at its opportunities and 
responsibilities. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1957. 308p. 
Klay, Andor C. Daring diplomacy; the case of the first 
American ultimatum. Minneapolis, Univ. of Minnesota 
press. 1957. 246p. 
Mallalieu, William Cassell. British reconstruction and Ameri- 
can policy, 1945-55. New York, Scarecrow press, 1957, 304p. 
Pelling, Henry Mathison. America and the British left: from 
Bright to Bevan. New York, New York univ. press, 1957. 
Yates, Louis A. R. United States and French cenidlie 1917- 


1921: a study in American diplomatic history. New York, 
Twayne publishers, 1957. 


lil. OTHER AREAS 
A, Europe-Western 
Abrahamsen, Samuel. Sweden’s foreign policy. ee 
Public Affairs press, 1957. 109p. 
Brenan, Gerald. South from Granada. 


Carlyle, Margaret. Modern Italy. London, Huathinesn & 
(Hutchinson's university library: politics) 

Davey, Elizabeth, ed. France in crisis. New York, H. W. 
(Reference shelf, v. 29, no. 2) 
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Davis, Melton S. All Rome trembled. New York, G. P, 
Patnam’s “Sons, 1957. S46p. 

Falk, Minna Regina. History of Germany; from the dhvnnia, 
tion to the present day. New York, Philosophical library, 

Fogarty, Michael Patrick. Christian democracy in Western 
— 1820-1953. London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1957 

Fox, Edward Whiting and Deighton, H. S., eds. Atlas of Eu- 
ropean history. New York, Oxford univ. press, 1957. 64p, 

Gordon, Harold J., jr. Reichswehr and the German Republic, 
1919-1926. Princeton, Princeton univ. press, 1957. 494p. 

Haines, Charles Grove, ed. European integration. Baltimore, 
Johns Hopkins press, 1957. 326p. 

Hall, Walter Phelps, and Davis, W. S. Course of Europe 
since Waterloo. 4th ed. New York, Crofts, 
1957. 922p. 
(Century history series) 

Hertz, Frederick (Friedrich Otto Hertz) The development 
of the German public mind; a social history of German 
political sentiments, aspirations and ideas, the Middle Ages, 
* Reformation. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1957, 

Hoyt, Robert in the middle ages. 
Harcourt Brace & Co., 1957. 653p. college ed. — _. 

Luthy, Herbert. France against herself. Translated by Eric 
Mosbacher. New York, Meridian books, 1957. 476p. 

Lutz, Hermann. German-French unity, basis for European 
peace. Chicago, Henry Regnery Co., 1957. 257p. 

Matthews, Herbert Lionel. The yoke and the arrows; a report 
on Spain. New York, George Braziller, 1957. 203p. 

Maurois, Andre. A history of France. 
Straus & Cudahy. 1957. : 

Medlicott, William Norton. Bismarck, Gladstone, and the 
Concert of Europe. New York, John de Graff, 1957. 367p. 
(University of London historical studies, no. 4) 

Ogilvie, Alan Grant. Europe and its borderlands. London, 
Edinburgh, Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1957. 340p. 
Organization for European Economic Cooperation. Eighth 
report of the O. E. C. Paris, 954. «4 

Europe today; v.2, Europe in 1960. 

Poland, Burdette C. French Protestantism and the French 
revolution ; a study in church and state, thought and reli- 
gion, 1685-1815. Princeton, N. J., Princeton univ. press, 
1957. 315p. 

Schoenbrun, David. As France goes. 
Brothers, 1957. 34 1p. 

Schwarz, hes Walder. Refugees in Germany today. New 
York, Twayne publishers, 1957. 172p. - 

Siney, Marion Celestia. Allied blockade of ‘Germany, 1914. 
1916. Ann Arbor, Univ. of Michigan press, 1957. 339p. 

( Michigan University Publication: history and_ political 
science, vol. 23) 

Thomson, David. Europe since dinarconcll New York, Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1957. 909p. - 

Von Klemperer, Klemens,  Gormany’s new 
its history and dilemma in the 20th century. on 
Princeton univ. press, 1957. 276p. - = 

Weymar, Paul. Adenauer; his authorized ‘biography; ‘trane- 
lated from the German by Peter de Mendelssohn. New 
York, E. 'P; 1957. S09p; 


B. British Isles and British edith. 
Bullock, Alan Louis Charles, and Shock, Maurice, eds. Lib- 
eral tradition: from Fox to Keynes. New York, New York 
Burns, Sir Alan Cuthbert. In defence of colonies; British 
colonial territories in international affairs. New York, The 
Goi, 
Cole, George Suviins Howard. Post-war condition of Brhain. 
New York, Frederick A. Praeger, 1957. 483p. 
Creighton, Donald Grant. Empire of the St. Lawrence. Lon- 
don, Macmillan & Co., 1957, 441p. - 
Dalton, Hugh. 
Frederick Muller, Itd., 493p. 
The Economist. Intelligence unit. Economic geography 
of the Commonwealth. Glasgow, Blackie & son, Itd., 1957. 
Eggleston, Sir Frederic William. 


New York, 


New York, Farrer, 


New York, Harper & 


Reflections on Australian 


foreign policy. Melbourne, F, W. Cheshire, 1957. 216p. — 


Elliott, Mable Katharine, and Treacher, M. S. Preliminary 


history of England. 6th ed. London, Univ. Tutorial press, 


1957. 326p. 
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1957 Reading List (trom page 46) 


Harris, George Lawrence, ed. North Borneo, Brunei, Sarawak 
(British Borneo). New Haven, Human relations area files, 
1957. 300p. 

Hill, Charles Peter, British economic and _ social nn 
1700-1914. London, Edward Arnold, 1957. 383p. . 

Jones, Wilbur Devereux. Lord Derby and Victorian conserva- 
tism. Athens, Univ. of Georgia press, 1957. 367p. ~ a 

Kissinger, Henry Alfred. World restored: Metternich, Castle- 


reagh and the problems of peace, 1812-22. quand — 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson, Itd., 1957. 354p. - 3 


Knaplund, Paul. Britain, Commonwealth and empire, 1901- 
1955. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1957. 5411p. 


Kuper, Leo. Passive resistance in South Africa. New Haven, 
Yale univ. press, 1957. 256p. 


Maccoby, Simon, ed, English radical tradition, 1763- 1914, 
New York, New York univ. press, 1957. 236p. 
Mendis, Garrett Champness, ed. Colebrooke- Census papers: 
documents on British colonial policy in ee 1796-1833. 
New York, Oxford univ. press, 1957, 2 v. : 
Neumark, Solomon Daniel. Economic influences on s the South 
African fro frontier. Stanford, Stanford univ. press, 1957. 
(Stanford univ. Food research institute. Miscellaneous pub- 
lication, 12) 
O’Brien, Conor Cruise. Parnell and his party. New York, 


Plaskitt, Harold, and Jordan, Percy. Government of Britain. 
the Commonwealth countries and the dependencies. 5th ed. 
London, Univ. Tutorial press, 1957. 326p. — 

Rendel, Sir George William. Sword and the olive; seeslbee- 
tions of diplomacy and the foreign service, 1913- 1954. Lon- 
don, Jolin Murray 1957. 348p.. 

Rosenbluth, Gideon. Concentration in Canadian manufactur- 
ing industries. Princeton, Princeton univ. press, 1957. 168p. 
(National bureau of economic research, General series no. 
61) 

Sawer, Geoffrey, Australian federal politics and laws, 1901- 
1929, Carlton, Melbourne univ. press, 1957. 350p. 

Schuyler, Robert Livingston, and Weston, C. C. , | con- 
stitutional history since 1832. Princeton, N. J., D. Van 
Nostrand Ge, W557, 

Shepperson, Wilbur Stanley. British emigration to North 
America; projects and opinions in the early Victorian 
period. Minneapolis, Univ. of Minnesota press, 1957. 302p 

Smith, Goldwin Albert. History of England. 2d ed. rev. New 
York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1957, 915p. 
(Scribner’s history series) 

Soward, Frederic Hubert, and McInnis, E. W. Canada and 
the United nations. New York, Manhattan pub. co., 1957. 
285p. 
(Carnegie endowment for international peace. - National 
studies on international organization.) 

White, L. W. and Hussey, W, D. Government in Great Britain, 
the Empire and the Commonwealth. New York, ne 


C. Europe-Eastern 


Alexandrov, Victor. Krushchev of the Ukraine; a biography; 
translated from the French by Paul Selver. senses Victor 
Gollanez, 1957. I76p. 


Barber, Noel. Handful of ashes: a personal testament a the 
battle of Budapest. London, Allan Wingate, 1957. 130p. 


Beke, Laszlo, pseud. Student’s diary: Budapest, October 16- 
November 1, 1956. New York, Viking Press, 1957, 125p. 

Brant, Stefan, pseud. East German rising, 17th June, 1953; 
translated and adapted by Charles Wheeler. New York, 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1957. 202p. - 

Chirovsky, Nicholas L. Fr. The economic unis | in ibe 
growth of Russia; an economic-historical analysis. New 
York, Philosophical library, 1957. 192p. 

Connell, Brian. Watcher on the Rhine; an appraisal of Ga 
many today. New York, William Morrow & Co., 1957. 


axis: strengths and strains, by Howard Boorman and others. 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1957. 227p. _--..-..----- 

Curtiss, John Shelton. The Russian revolutions of 1917. 
Princeton, N. J., D. Van Nostrand Co., 1957. 191p. —-- 
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1957 Reading List 


Deutscher, Isa.cc. Russia in transition, and other essays. New 
York, Coward-McCann, 


ii | Djilas, Milovan. The new class: an analysis of the Communist 
“DP gystem, tran-lated from the Serbo-Croatian, New York, Fred- 
erick A. Pracger, 1957, 214p. 


praskovich, Slobodan M. Tito, Moscow’s Trojan horse. 

yf Chicago, Henry Regnery, 1957, 357p. 

“P Eudin, Xenia Joukoff, and North, Robert Carver. Soviet 

Russia and the East, 1920-1927; a documentary survey. 

Stanford univ, press, 1957. 496p. 

(Hoover library on war, revolution, and peace, publication 

no. 25) 

} Eudin, Xenia Joukoff, and others. Soviet Russia and the West, 

1920-1927; a documentary survey. Stanford, Cal., Stan- 

ford univ. press, 1957. 

(Hoover library on war, revolution, and peace, publication 

no. 26) 

“| Evans, Joseph E. Through Soviet windows. 

Fischer, Louis. Russia revisited: a new look at Russia and 
her satellites. New York, Doubleday & Co., 1957. 

_ Gruliow, Leo, and others. Current Soviet policies-II; the docu- 

jf mentary record of the Twentieth Communist party congress 

and its aftermath; from the translations of The Current 

Digest of the Soviet Press, New York, Frederick A. Prae- 

i (Joint Committee on Slavic Studies publication) 

“| Hammond, Thomas Taylor. Lenin on trade unions and revolu- 
tion, 1893-1917. New York, Columbia univ. press, 1957. 
(Columbia univ. Russian institute. Studies) 

Hazard, John Newbold. Soviet system of government, 


New York, Dow 


v. 1) 
Heller, Andor. 
Horthy de Nagybanya, Nicholas Vitéz. Memoirs; with an in- 
F troduction by Nicholas Roosevelt, 


No more comrades. Chicago, Henry Regnery, 


= tural and social trends. 
(Anvil original, no. 24) 

0 i Long, John. Modern Russia; an introduction. 

| ald Duckworth & Co., 1957. 180p. 
A 3 Lundin, C. Leonard. Finland in the second world war. Bloom- 
| ington, Indiana univ. press, 1957. 312p. 
(Indiana univ. publications, Slavic and East European series, 


| no. 6) 


Princeton, N. J., D. Van Nostrand, 


London, Ger- 


Macartney, Carlile Aylmer. A history of Hungary 1929- 
1945. New York, Frederick A. Praeger, 1957. 2 vols. 

Meyer, Alfred George. Leninism. Cambridge, Harvard univ. 

J (Russian research center studies, no. 26) 

| Mikes, George. Hungarian revolution. London, Andre 

Park, Alexander Garland. Bolshevism in Turkestan, 1917- 
1927. New York, Columbia univ. press, 1957, 428p. 
(Columbia univ. Russian institute. Studies) 

Tomasic, Dinko Antun, National communism and_ Soviet 

_ Strategy; with the assistance of Joseph Strmecki. Washing- 

| ton, Public affairs press, 1957. 222p. 


Yon Rauch, George. A history of Soviet Russia; translated 
from the German bv Peter and Annette Jacobsohn. New 
York, Frederick A. Praeger, 1957. 506p. 
Z Wolfe, Bertram David, Krushchev and Stalin’s ghost; text, 
5 background and meaning of Krushchev’s secret report to the 
Twentieth congress on the night of Feb. 24-25, 1956. New 
York, Frederick A. Praeger, 1957. 322p. 


1 D. Near East and South Asia 

> Beatty, Ilene. Arab and Jew in the land of Canaan. Chicago, 
"© Berger, Morroe. Bureaucracy and society in modern Egypt: 
a study of the higher civil service. Princeton, Princeton 


HF 


50 nig ae univ. Princeton oriental studies: social science, 
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Buy vitamins direct and save up to 40%. 


Write for free catalog. 
B&B Vitamin Co., 309-A Belton Rd., Silver Spring, Md. 


RETIRING? COME TO ASHEVILLE 


Finest all year around climate in the United States. Cool 
summers. Mild winters. Elevation 2200 feet. Retired 
colony now here. Write C. B. King, Dillard Realty Co., 
Asheville, N. C. 


DO YOU NEED HELP with problems of educating your 
children? Write us for information. We are organized 
by and for Foreign Service parents. Tell us your problem 
and we will give you a considered answer. EDUCATIONAL 
CONSULTING SERVICE, Box 248, Sandy Spring, Md. 


F.S.0.’s CAN JOIN DACOR—$4 annually. Monthly Bulletin, 
Insurance. Employment service. Welfare. 

AND DACOR HOUSE—Temporary membership, $5 monthly. 
Annual resident membership, $35. Rooms, meals, social 
activities. 

DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR OFFICERS RETIRED, Inc, 
Dacor House 1718 H St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 


MAKE LEXINGTON, VA. YOUR AMERI- 
CAN HOME. Combine the Advantages of 
Country and City Life—Mountain Scenery 
and Fresh Air—No Industrial Smog—Hunt- 
ing and Fishing — Pleasant Homes, Good 
Lawns, Plenty of Trees—Soft Water—Ex- 
cellent Telephone Service. 


Homes—Farms—Businesses—In All Price Ranges. 


Paul S. Fowler, Realtor _ 
First National Bank Building, Lexington, Va. 
Phone: Lexington, Va. Hobart 3-4823 


SPEED 


Shippers of HANKEY BANNISTER brands, has 
a complete assortment of WINES & SPIRITS 
e available in Custom Bonded Ware- 
house. Washington, D. C. 


SCOTCH WHISKY COGNAC 
AMERICAN WHISKY RUM 
CANADIAN WHISKY GIN 
WINES LIQUEURS 
Rents THIS WHISKY IS 6 YEARS OLD 


Mr. Speed who has had more than 30 years experience 
in filling orders for Foreign Service personnel through- 


out the world, is available by phoning: DIstrict 7-1154. 


Address: c/o Marvin and Snead 


219 G Street N.W. Washington 1, D. C. 


HANKEY BANNISTER is available in Washington D. C. 


liquor retail stores. 
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(Chicago. Univ. Chicago library of comparative politics, 3 
Speier Sons, Op. | 
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AMERICAN 
STVRAGE CYMPANY 
SHIPPING to orFrrom WASHINGTON 


INCOMING CASES AND 
VANS are easily stored 
intact inside our new. 
spacious, clean warehouse 
and are then unpacked 
at your residence. 


COMPLETE FACIL- 
ITIES for all your SHIP- 
PING AND STORAGE 
NEEDS in our other 
modern warehouses. 


AMERICAN STVRANE CV. 


2801 Georgia Ave., Washington 1, D. C. 
Phone DEcatur 2-6000 TWX-WA 139 
Cable Address: ‘““Amerstor’’ Washington 


Members: National Furniture Warehousemen's Assn. 


Bez 


Apartment Hotel 


Convenient to State and USIA buildings. 
Day and Month Rates Air-Conditioned 
Laundry Facilities 
Roof Garden for Lazy Living 
Family Units with Kitchen 


1900 F ST. N.W. ME 8-0540 


WOOSTER SCHOOL, 
DANBURY, CONNECTICUT 


Wooster is a young, small, boys’ boarding school 
with a rather unique curriculum, emphasizing the 
liberal arts and preparing boys largely for colleges 
in the New England and Middle Atlantic States area. 

Boys of all faiths are eligible, though the School 
is Episcopalian in its origin and present religious 
influence. 

Special scholarship help is available, as needed, 
to qualified sons of Foreign Service personnel. 

For information and catalogue write to The 
Reverend John D, Verdery, Headmaster. 
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Eban, Abba Solomon. 
press, 1957. 304p. 


Voice of Israel. New York, Horizon 


El Sadat, Colonel Anwar. Revolt on the Nile. ~ New York, 
John Day Co., 1957. — 
Elath, Eliahu. israel and “her neighbors; ures slivered 


at Brandeis university, Waltham, Mass., in April-May, 1956, 
Cleveland, World publishing co., 1957. 89p. 
Foot, Michael (Cassius, pseud.), and Jones, Mervyn. Guilty 
men, 1957; Suez and Cyprus; with cartoons by Vicky. New 
York, Rinehart & 

Frye, Richard Nelson, od. Islam and the West; proceedings 
of the Harvard summer school conference on the Middle 
East, July 25-27, 1955. New York, Gregory Lounz, 1957, 

Jennings, Sir William Ivor. Constitutional problems in Paki- 
stan. London, Cambridge univ. press, 1957. 378p. 

Lengyel, Emil. Egypt’s role in world affairs, 
Public affairs press, 1957. 147p. - 

Levy, Reuben. Social, structure of Islam; being ‘the second 
edition of the sociology of Islam. London, Cambridge univ. 

Menon, Vapal Pangunni, rao bahadur. The transfer of power 
in India. Princeton, N. J., Princeton univ. press, 1957 ___ 

Morris-Jones, Wyndraeth Humphreys. Parliament in India. 
Philadelphia, Univ. of Pennsylvania press, 1957. 417p. _. 
(Issued in cooperation with the Institute of Pacific rela- 
tions) 

O’Ballance, Edgar, Arab-Israeli war, 1948. New York, Fred- 
erick A. Praeger, Inc., 1957. 220p. - 

O’Leary De Lacy Evans. Arabic thought ‘and its ‘place i in his- 
tory. 2d ed. New York, Humanities press, 1957. 327p. _... 

Palande, Manohar Ramchandra. Introduction to the Indian 
constitution. 6th ed, London, Oxford univ. press. 1957. 

Patai, Raphael, ed. Jordan. 
area files, 1957. 400p. 
(Country survey series) 

Pirenne, Henri. Mohammed and Charlemagne. Translated 
by Bernard Miall. New York, Meridian books, 1957. 293p. 

Ramsaur, Ernest Edmondson, jr. Young Turks; prelude to 
the revolution of 1908. Princeton, N. J., Princeton univ. 
press, 1957. 192p. 

Sharabi, Hisham B. Handbook on the contemporary Middle 
East; sectional introductions with annot. bibliographies. 
Washington, Georgetown univ., 1957. 113p, —— 

Teller, Judd L. Kremlin, the Jews, and the Middle East. New 
York, Thomas Yoseloff, Inc., 

Unnithan, T. K. N. Gandhi in free India; a socio-economic 
study. New York, Gregory Lounz, 1957, | | ee 

Vandenbosch, Amry and Butwell, R. A. Southeast Asia among 
the world powers. Lexington, Univ. of Kentucky press, 
1957. 336p. 

Woytinsky, Wladimir S. India: the awakening giant, New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1957. 225p. _ 

Ziadeh, Nicola A. Syria and Lebanon. New York, - Frederick 
A. Praeger, Sizp. —.< 


E. Africa 
Busk, Douglas Laird. Fountain of the sun; unfinished jour- 
neys in Ethiopia and the Ruwenzori. London, Max Parrish 
& Co., Itd., 1957. 240p. 
Cerulli, Ernesta. 


derland. 


Washington, 


New Haven, Human “relations 


London, International African institute, 1957. 


Church, Ronald James Harrison. West Africa; a study of the 
environment and of man’s use of it. New York, Longmans 
Green, 1957. 574p. 

Huxley, Mrs. Elspeth Joscelin (Grant), and Perham, M. F. 
Race and politics in Kenya; a correspondence between 
(the authors), new and rev. ed. Hollywood-by-the-sea, 
Fla., Transatlantic arts, 1957. 302p. 

International Institute of African languages and cultures. 
Linguistic survey of the northern Bantu borderland. New 
York, Oxford univ. press, 1957. 4 v. 


Marsh, Zoé, and Kingsnorth, G. W. Introduction to the his- 
tory of East Africa. London, Cambridge univ. press, 1957. 
262p. 

Nkrumah, Kwame. Ghana (his) autobiographer. New York, 

Pickering, Mrs. Elsa. When the windows were opened; life 


on a Kenya farm. London, Geoffrey Bles, Itd., 1957. 224p. 


F. Far East 


Adler, Solomon. The Chinese economy. New York, Monthly 
review press, 1957. 287p. 
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| Fischer, John Lyle. 


Tinker, Hugh. 


1957 Reading List 
Allen, Georg: Cyril and Donnithorne, A. G. Western enter- 
: prise in In onesia and Malaya; a study in economic de- 
velopment. London, George Allen and Unwin, 1957 322p. 25s 
Bailey, Frede: k Marshman. No passport to Tibet. London, 
Rupert Ha:i-Davis, Itd., 1957, 294p, 
Chen, Yin Ching, comp. and ed. Treaties and agreements 
between the Republic of China and other powers, 1929-1954, 
together wi!i: certain international documents affecting the 
interests of the Republic of China. Washington, D. C., Sino- 
American Pub. service, 1957. 503p. 
Cheng, Tien-Fong. A history of Sino-Russian relations. Wash- 
ington, Pul)ic affairs press, 1957. 397p. $6.00 
Chiang Chung-Cheng (Chiang Kai-Shek) Soviet Russia in 
China; a summing up at seventy. New York, Farrar, Straus 
Cohen, Bernard Cecil. Political process and foreign policy: 
the making of the Japanese peace settlement. Princeton, 


$10.00 


N. J., Princeton univ. press, 1957. 304p. __- $6.00 


(Princeton univ. Center of international studies. Publita- 
tion) 

Eastern Carolines; a guide to cultural 
anthropology of Truk and Ponape districts of Micronesia. 


New Haven Human relations area files, 1957. 274p. _. $6.50 
Greene, Fred. The Far East. New York, Rinehart & Co., 1957. 
Ike, Nobutaka. Japanese politics; an introductory survey. New 

York, Alfred A: Knopf, 1957.. 300p, 
Kennedy, Malcolm Duncan. A history of communism in East 

Asia. New York, Frederick A. Praeger, 1957. 565p. $8.50 
Latourette, Kenneth Scott. History of Japan. rev. ed. New 

York, The Macmillan Co., 1957. 299p. $5.00 
Latourette, Kenneth Scott. Short history of the Far East. 

3rd ed. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1957. 754p. $6.00 
Maung, Maung. Burma in the family of nations. New York, 

Institute of Pacific relations, 1957. 247p. ___ _ $4.50 


Maxon, Yale Candee. Control of Japanese foreign policy; a 
study of civil-military rivalry 1930-1945. Berkeley, Univ. of 
(Univ. of Calif. publications in political science, vol. 5) 

Skinner, G. William. Chinese society in Thailand; an analy- 
tical history. Ithaca, Cornell univ. press, 1957. 476p. .... $6.50 

Stamp, Laurence Dudley, Asia: a regional and economic geog- 

raphy. 9th ed. rev. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1957. 

Tang, Peter S. H. Communist China today: domestic and 
foreign policies. New York, Frederick A. Praeger, 1957. 
(Praeger publications in Russian history and world com- 
munism, no. 35) 

Union of Burma: a study of the first years 

of independence. New York, Oxford univ. press, 1957. 


Wright, Mrs. Mary Clabaugh, Last stand of Chinese conserva- 
tism; the T’ung-Chih restoration, 1862-1874. Stanford, Stan- 
ford univ. press, 1957. 426p. __.......... $7.50 


(Stanford univ. Univ. ser; history, econmics and _ political 
science, v. 13) 


G. Latin America 


Alexander, Robert Jackson. Communism in Latin America. 

New Brunswick, N. J., Rutgers univ. press, 1957. 459p. $9.00 
Handbook of Latin American Studies, no. 19; prepared in the 

Hispanic foundation in the Library of Congress by a num- 

ber of scholars; Francisco Aguilera, ed. and Phyllis G. Car- 

ter, assistant ed. Gainesville, Univ. of Florida, 1957. 420p. $12.50 
Luzardo, Rodolfo. Venezuela; business and finances. Engle- 

wood Cliffs,, N. J., Prentice-Hall, 1957. 179p. $4.95 
Mosher, Arthur Theodore. Technical cooperation in Latin- 

American agriculture. Chicago, Univ. of Chicago Press, 


operation in Latin America) 

Phillips, Paul A. M. van. Public finance and less developed 
economy; with special reference to Latin America. ’s- 
Gravenhage, N. V. Martinus Nijhoff Boekhandel, 1957. 


185p. 15.25 glds. 
Pierson, William Whatley, and Gil, F. G. Governments of 
Latin America. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1957. 514p. $6.50 


(McGraw-Hill series in political science) 
Robock, Stefan Hyman. Nuclear power and economic devel- 
opment in Brazil. Washington, National planning associa- 


tion, 1957. 126p. $2.75 
eports on the productive uses of nuclear energy) 
Stark, Harry. Modern Latin America. Coral Gables, Fla., 
Univ. of Miami press, 1957. 332p. - $2.50 
Tucker, William Pierce, The Mexican government today. Min- 
neapolis, Univ. of Minnesota press, 1957. 496p. $6.50 
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Overseas Chinese rom page 16) 


their countries, is there any guarantee that they will be 


treated as equals—that discrimination against them will 
cease ? 


As of now, Peking and Taipei are vying for the label of 
“protector” for overseas Chinese. They want the overseas 
Chinese to invest in their industries, to send children to 
study in their schools, to spend tourist dollars in their 
countries. 

Meanwhile Southeast Asian countries—even neutralists 
such as Burma and Indonesia—remain deeply suspicious 


of possible Peking attempts to use overseas Chinese as a 
fifth column. 


A fresh approach to this problem was recently suggested 
by a distinguished Chinese Nationalist editor, Stanway 


Chen of the English language China News in Taipei, 
Formosa. 


“The days of overseas Chinese economic prowess in South- 
east Asia are numbered,” Mr. Chen wrote in the China News 
in April. 

While paying tribute to the pioneering spirit of many 
overseas Chinese, Mr. Chen said that too many of them 
were impelled by a profit motive and had done little to help 
the countries in which they lived. 

“The time has come for the overseas Chinese businessmen 
to relinquish part of their time-honored commercial hold- 
ings in favor of the natives, to accept the naturalization of 
their country of domicile as indigenous citizens, to shift 
their capital investment into industries and to accept the 
new role as a junior partner in the new economic and social 
order that is unfolding in Southeast Asia.” 


“We must have faith in these newly established govern- 
ments and in the ideals which they represent.” 


Mr. Chen said he had heard that South Vietnamese Pres- 
ident Ngo’s crackdown on Chinese in Vietnam came after 
Chinese businessmen there turned down a bid to invest in 
developing Vietnamese industries. 


He suggested that the Nationalist Government should 
actively encourage overseas Chinese to do more to help 
their adopted countries. This was the only way, he felt, 
in which to avert an “acute clash between narrow nation- 
alism on one hand and self-centered Chinese profiteering 
on the other.” 


Mr. Chen called for “the same type of open-mindedness 
and statesmanship” from the new Asian governments. “It 
is only through this mutual spirit of give-and-take that there 
could be a minimum of economic dislocations during the 


initial stage of the independence of these dedicated Asian 
races.” 


BIRTHS 


Gannett. A daughter, Margaret Anne, born to Mr. and Mrs. Mich- 
ael R. Gannett, August 12, 1957, in Trieste. 

Hetste. A son, Stuart John, born to Mr. and Mrs. John J. Helble, 
July 27, 1957, in Washington, D. C. 

Lampson. A daughter, Edith Rutledge, born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward T. Lampson, July 30, 1957, in Washington, D. C. 
Mitts. A son, Geoffrey Stuart, born to Mr. and Mrs. Curtis L. 

Mills, August 16, 1957, in Tokyo. 


Muccro. A son, John Patrick, born to Ambassador and Mrs. John © 


J. Muccio, August 13, 1957, in Reykjavik. 
Werner. A son, Robert Jonathan, born to Mr. and Mrs, Harry 
Weiner, July 5, 1957, in Terceira, Azores. 
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Congressional Boxscore 
MAJOR LEGISLATION IN 85TH CONGRESS 


© IN PROCESS 


@ COMPLETED 
MIDEAST DOCTRINE je eee @ 
FOREIGN AID eeee jeeoeoe jee 
OTC MEMBERSHIP 
HARDSHIP IMMIGRATION CASES e\e ee e 
SCHOOL AID 
CIVIL RIGHTS je 
ALASKA STATEHOOD e\e 
HAWAII STATEHOOD 
EXCISE, CORPORATION TAXES ee 
SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION eeee ie 
MINIMUM WAGE EXTENSION 
DISABLED JUDGES eeee @ 
FBI FILES eeee leeee 
HOUSING joeee 
HIGHER POSTAL RATES 
POSTAL FAY RAISE o 
FEDERAL PAY RAISE eeee feeee o 
HELLS CANYON € 
NIAGARA POWER ee ee eee 
TVA FINANCING e\e 
NATURAL GAS REGULATION e\e 
PRESIDENTIAL DISABILITY & 
INT'L. ATOMIC AGENCY jeeee jee 
FISCAL 1958 APPROPRIATIONS 

FINAL IKE REQUEST | HOUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED CONFERENCE e 
$64 Billion $58.5 Billion $60.3 Billion $59.1 Billion 
As of Aug. 30 Adjournment © 1957, Congressional Quarterly Inc. 


Mutual Security trom page 34) 


The President indicated that the 40 percent cut in the 
development loan fund would make impossible the realiza- 
tion of the important purpose for which this fund was 
established by the Congress. The Congress, while endors- 
ing the purposes of the fund, described the amount ap- 
propriated as sufficient to get the fund started. One of the 
reasons indicated for reducing the amount allowed for 
this fund was the fact that a separate $100 million three- 
year appropriation for the President’s fund for Asian 
economic development had been available since fiscal 1956, 
but only a small amount had been obligated to date, al- 
though projects that would eventually utilize the entire 
amount were programmed or under consideration. 

Special assistance: The request for $300 million was 
reduced in the appropriation to $225 million, to finance 
special programs and to constitute a fund to meet contin- 
gencies and emergencies that arise in the course of the year. 

Technical cooperation. The request for $169 million 
was reduced in the appropriation to $142 million in new and 
carryover funds, which is about the same amount as was 
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obligated for technical cooperation, both bilateral 
multilateral, during the past year. The committee makin: 
the cut expressed the view that fewer well directed bilateral 
projects might produce more effective long-range results, 

The total economic assistance funds provided under th 
combined headings of defense support, development anj 
special assistance, amount to $1300 million for 1958, con, 
pared with a total of over $1500 million appropriated fo 
these purposes in 1957. Despite the cuts. the conclusion ty 
be drawn is that the over-all appropriation for mutud 
security this year affords another clear demonstration ¢ 
the continuing conviction shared by the Congress and hy} 
public opinion generally about the positive purposes ani} 
needs of this program. The question remains why th: 
many studies prepared for Congress last spring, and the 
subsequent hearings. apparently failed to carry sufficient} 
conviction necessary to bring final approval of the ful 
amounts and the administrative innovations proposed by} 
the President. 

Possibly one more study, at least, should be made. 
sponsored and undertaken by a private foundation or re. 
search ceiter—a study of the legislative history and cours 
of the fiscal 1958 program through the Congress, with 
anonymous post-mortems from all the principals involved. 
Such a study might be an instructive guidebook to thos 
anticipating Washington assignments. It would also be : 
revelation for foreign offices everywhere of how foreign 
relations and domestic politics and public opinion in the 


United States all confront in formulating major legislation F 


at the national level. 
Postscript. Those interested in the bibliography of the 


aid program should know that the research studies and | 
field surveys for the Senate Special Committee to Study [ 


the Foreign Aid Program, listed in the June issue of the 
JoURNAL, have since been published in one volume, a 
Senate Document 52. (Government Printing Office, $4.00. 
1582 pages). Available directly from the Special Con: 
mittee is the 745-page volume of hearings that it held las 
March-April. The four sets of authorization and appropria 
tion hearings and reports are, of course, available from 


the respective House and Senate committees. In addition [ 
a 149-page summary presentation pamphlet on “The 


Mutual Security Program Fiscal Year 1958” was jointh 


issued in June by the Departments of State and Defens} 


and the ICA. 


Newspapers Not For Reading 


Former Ambassador Nathaniel P. Davis recently wrote} 


our “Twenty-Five Years Ago” columnist, James B. Stewart, 
the following: “When I was Consul at Pernambuco, I wet! 
to see an American seaman who was in jail. 
complaints. Apparently somewhat a connoisseur of jail. 
he found this one pretty good. He would like some news 


He had m, 


papers to lie on as the stone floor was a little hard for sleep 
ing; and the diet was a liitle monotonous. But these thing 
were trivial and on the whole he was quite content. 
my next visit I took him an armful of papers and a basket 
of native fruit. His eyes lighted with delight and he e& 
claimed, ‘Holy smoke, Consul, how did you know that ! 
like bananas?’ ” 
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Merdeka in Malaya ¢trom page 24) 


spection, severe penalties for carrying unauthorized fire- 
arms, and 2\) to 22 hour curfews for uncooperative villages 
eventually helped to cut down Communist successes. 

Communist guerrillas in the jungle have been cut from 
an estimated 6,000 in 1949 to an estimated 2,000, one-third 
of the original total. Sabotage and shootings. have been 
controlled area by area until now it is safe to travel through- 
out Malaya on all main roads. With improvement in the 
guerrilla situation, the British could start planning in- 
dependence for Malaya. 

A second problem—and one of the most far-reaching 


problems of all—stems from racial differences. The popu- 


lation of the Federation is almost evenly divided. - Malays 
represent about 48 percent and Chinese 38 percent. The 


rivalry between the two has sometimes been intense, but 


riots and bloodshed have been rare in the Federation. 

Historically the country belonged to the Malays. The 
Sultans have had absolute control of land ownership. The 
Chinese originally came to Malaya to work in the tin mines, 
and were considered transients. Typically, after making 
an adequate nest egg they returned to mother China. 

In this framework, it was only natural for the British, 
from the time of their first arrival in Malaya, to favor the 
Malays in social and economic ways. English and Malay 
schools were started by the Government and others sub- 
sidized; but no Chinese language schools were provided. 
Government service was open only to Malays. Malays could 
own land, but it was impossible for the Chinese to obtain 
title to a plot of ground. 

Of course, not all the Chinese returned to China. Some 
families have lived in Malacca for more than two hundred 
years. And with the emergence of Communist China loyal- 


_ ties wavered, and fewer and fewer Chinese returned to the 


Mainland. In recent years it has been recognized that many 
Chinese are in Malaya to stay for the rest of their lives. 
Their children are born in Malaya and all generations are 
now demanding equal rights with Malays. 

The Malayan Chinese have not remained manual workers 


‘1 exclusively. Like most other overseas Chinese, they are ag- 


gressive, versatile, and intelligent. They are hard workers, 
have initiative and drive, and in many ways can be con- 
sidered as the “Americans” of the Orient. Many have 


_ become very rich, and for years now Chinese have controlled 
“| retail trade in the Federation. 


Because the British originally did not start schools for 


the Chinese, the latter set up their own schools. Necessary 
_ as they are for the education of the people, these racially 
_ separate schools are unfortunate in that they set the Chi- 


: nese apart from the Malays and make the task of assimila- 
‘| tion harder. 


World developments which tended to change the orienta- 


_ tion of the Malayan Chinese in turn brought new adjust- 


| ments in colonial policy. The British had to grant the Chi- 


AL 


» hese some of the rights for which they were clamoring and 
_ still keep faith with the Malays, with whom the original 
» agreements providing for a protectorate over the Malay 
_ States were signed. In recent years the British began to 
| subsidize some Chinese schools. 
| door—if only slightly—to the entrance of Chinese into the 


They have opened the 


Malayan Civil Service. The Chinese were not allowed to 
become members of the Armed Services but are now en- 
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couraged to join up. 

With the advent of elections, the problems of citizenshiy, 
and voting rights have been added. Reasonable residence 
requirements were fixed and the next elections will show 
how the Chinese will vote. There is still restlessness among 
both Malays and Chinese about how these problems are 
being solved, but communal tensions have generally stayed 
beneath the surface. 

A third problem before Merdeka could be attained was 
to get the Sultans of the Federated States to consent to in- 
dependence, for technically they were still the rulers of the 
country with British advisers to guide them. A few of the 
rulers were not eager fo rany steps which would decrease 
their own privileges and powers. These few had to be led 
along gradually to recognize the developing desires of their 
people for an independent country. 

The organization of these vague desires into a_ political 
force presented a further problem. Malaya is a country 
with 80 percent of its land in virgin jungle. Although 
transportation is excellent, it is largely a country of kam- 
pongs (villages) where the people lead an easy graceful 
life under coconut or banana palms. They bathe in a 
nearby river in the morning; they cultivate their small 
holdings of rice, tapioca, papaya. or perhaps some rubber 
trees—and then rest in the shade. Politics meant little to 
these people until the British overcame their apathy little 
by little with the institution of elections. In a few short 
years political awareness increased, and local coffee houses 
were crowded with Indians, Chinese, and Malays disputing 
the qualities of local candidates for election. Although 
there was an overwhelming desire to participate in this 
new and exciting game of elections, there was little under- 
standing of procedures. Once a boy appeared at the ballot 
box instructed by his parents to deposit the votes of the 
whole family of 17 members. Old men and old women 
have shown up at the polls unable to write. They could 
recognize their chosen party by its pictorial symbol but 
could make only one of the diagonals of their “X” signa- 
ture for the register and had to ask the ballot box attendant 
to make the other diagonal. 

With these basic problems—Communist terrorism, racial 
relations, and political apathy—in varying stages of solu- 
tion, the United Kingdom met with Malayan representa- 
tives in London in January 1956, and agreed that Malayan 
independence would be achieved “by August 31, 1957, if 
possible.” 

A Commission was appointed to write a constitution for 
the new country, and from early 1956 practical autonomy 
was given to the elected Federation Government. The ex- 
ercise of responsibilities for policy control in the fight 
against Communism and for other functions formerly per- 
formed by the United Kingdom gave Malaya two years of 
training in self-government before actual independence. 
Gradually the British advisers in each of the States relin- 
quished their posts. British officers supervising civil ad- 
ministration in the various districts within each State have 
also been progressively displaced by Malayans. 

Elections were scheduled first at the local kampong level 
where Ketuas (village headmen) were elected on platforms 
involving matters of concern to each village, such as ir- 
rigation, roads, drainage, and schools. Later there were 
state and municipal elections. Justification of British con- 


(Continued on page 54) 
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fidence in the political maturity of the Malays was illustrated 
by the extraordinarily large turnout of voters for the first 
national elections in 1955 when a majority of Federal 
Legislative Council members were elected. 

Although relations with the British have remained re- 
markably friendly throughout the years, the road to inde- 
pendence in Malaya has not always been entirely smooth. 
In 1954 elected members of the majority party walked out 
of the Legislative Council because the Government rejected 
demands for an independent commission to investigate the 
constitutional problem in Malaya, including the question of 
elections. 

Another walk-out occurred during the summer of 1955 
when a conflict developed with the British High Commis- 
sioner about seven special seats in the new Legislative 
Council. These seats were to be allocated at the discretion 
of the High Commissioner presumably to minorities not 
otherwise represented. After this boycott, the High Com- 
missioner offered to consult with the party in power on 
five out of these seven seats, and the Malayans returned to 
the Government. These were instances where a dependent 
people used the constitutional methods of their colonial 
rulers to attain their objectives. And here was an example 
of colonial wisdom in correcting the causes of trouble be- 
fore they could erupt into violence. 


The Future 


Now that Malaya has attained independence, the natural 
question is “What next?” The future of any country de- 
pends to a large extent on its leaders. There is great prom- 
ise for Malaya since her leaders are by and large intelli- 
gent, progressive, and remarkably well-trained. The first 
Head of State is Tuanku Sir Abdul Rahman, a dignified, 
gentle, charming Malay, trained in Britain as a lawyer. He 
has long promoted and encouraged the social and economic 
development of his own state of Negri Sembilan. He has 
a large family, most of them active in Government and 
professional circles. His oldest son has taken over as 
regent of Negri Sembilan State. His second son is First 
Secretary at the new Malayan Embassy in Washington, and 
Charge d’Affaires until Dr. Ismail, the first Malayan Am- 
bassador to the United States, arrives in mid-September. 
The Tuanku has a fine counterpart in his namesake, the 
new Prime Minister, Tengku (Prince) Abdul Rahman. 
(They are not relatives, nor is either related to Dr. Ismail, 
who is the son of still another Abdul Rahman.) The Prime 
Minister is a man who cuts red tape and is not rigidly 
bound by tradition. To show his belief in the importance 
of interracial harmony, he has adopted an orphaned Chi- 
nese girl, who is being brought up with his own family. 

The other Malayans in the Cabinet (the Chinese and In- 
dians have been given some Cabinet responsibilities as 
well) are for the most part young, but many have been to 
England for schooling, and all have had considerable ex- 
perience in various posts of responsibility over the years. 
In addition to this top echelon, a number of Malays have 
learned the problems and procedures of politics and ad- 
ministration as prime ministers of the several States. Other 
Malayans within: each Government bureau are building the 
necessary experience to be able to take over leadership in 
the future. The lack of trained leaders is not an over- 
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whelming problem in Malaya today as it is in some eg t 
tries of Asia. 


Considerable progress has been made toward solving 
basic problems in Malaya, but the new country is still fagd 
with a number of important issues. Although the pace 
the Communist guerrilla war has slowed down, incidey 
still occur in and out of the jungle. The new Malayal 
Government has stated that one of its first jobs will bef 
try to clear out the remnants of the bandits and free hp 
country once and for all of terrorism. Under the agmfp 
ment with the United Kingdom on military bases and gf 
ternal defense, Commonwealth troops will continue to H 
the Malayans on the military side of the fight against hp 
terrorists. And on the political side, prospects for an ef 
to organized terrorism appear brighter. Now that the com} 
try is independent, the whole issue of colonialism whidf 
was used skillfully for years by the Communists to gal) 
public support can no longer be effective. With indepen} 
ence, the population of Malaya can be expected to giv) 
more solid support to the Government in its fight againg) 
the Communist guerrillas. 


At the first meeting of Parliament after independene} 
the Head of State issued an appeal to the remaining Cop 
munist guerrillas to surrender. Over 12 million leafla) 
are to be dropped in the jungle stating the terms of the ne} 
amnesty: anyone giving up arms and asking for amneg 
before the 31st of December 1957 will be free from pre 
ecution for any offense committed during the Emergeng,. 
Terrorists who “show genuine intention of loyalty to th 
elected Government and give up Communist activities’ 
will be rehabilitated in Malaya. 


Rivalries will continue between the Malays and the Chi 
nese, but the problem of Chinese separateness will tend uh 
dwindle as the years go on. It will become progressive) 
easier for the Chinese to become citizens of Malaya, mor 
government jobs will be open to them, and they are ef 
pected to get a larger share of government support fu} 
their own schools. 

The exact relationship between the States and the Fei} 
eration Government has been decided in general, but: 
number of specific details will have to be worked out. Th 
ruling Sultans in each State will still have supreme author} 
ity over religious customs, but other State powers hav 
been whittled down, and more power lodged in the Feder} 
Government. Exclusive Malay ownership of land may hav} 
to give place to amendments allowing Chinese to ow 
ground. While the optimum balance between State at! 
Federal responsibility can only be evolved over a period @ 
time, it is the clear intention of the new Constitution | 
ensure that the main powers lie with the Federal Gover 
ment. 


Economically the Federation will continue to rely for th 
largest part of its livelihood and its revenues on tin av 
rubber exports. The price of tin has been stabilize 
through a multilateral producer-consumer tin agreemet! 
which Malaya signed as the world’s greatest product 
Rubber, however, is subject to more severe fluctuations 
price, and Malaya may suffer if demand decreases. Cor 
petition from synthetic rubber plants is also felt as a thre 

The problem of relations with Singapore will be subje 
to continuous review. As a Crown Colony, Singapore 
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“po ALL You YOUR LAUNDRY 


EASY 


EASY RIVIERA AUTOMATIC WASHER 


Now, you can get your clothes really clean 
even with cold water washing the EASY 
automatic way. EASY’s cold water wash 
setting lets you do even delicate fabrics 
safely ... efficiently. And, of course, EASY 
offers you warm and hot water settings for 
those extra dirty clothes. 

Two wash and spin speeds give you the 
utmost in fabric protection. Regular for 


normal loads, or the gentler, slower speed 
for fine garments. 

Famous EASY ‘‘Spiralator’’ action in- 
sures uniform washing action... prevents 
harsh over-scrubbing. 

Only EASY offers you the completely 
safe, completely automatic way to wash 
every fabric in your wash basket. See it 
at your dealer, or write for information. 


Semi-automatic ...spin dries as it washes! 


No other semi-automatic washer does so Only EASY gives you swing faucets 
much ....so fast...so well. While you that let you save hot, sudsy water 
wash a load of clothes in one tub, another for reuse, and a Fingertip Control 
full load is damp-dried in the other tub. Center for quick, convenient operation. 
A full week’s laundry takes only an hour. See it today, or write for information. 


EASY SPINDRIER 
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EASY LAUNDRY APPLIANCES Division of the Murray Corporation of America, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois, U.S. A. 
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It’s Time Now 
to Plan for Christmas 


Because you are far away, Christmas Shopping 
shouldn’t present a problem. Our Personal Shoppers 
are already gift-minded and have wonderful ways of 
helping you with your Christmas gifts. It would be a 
real pleasure, and real convenience for you, if they 
could play “Santa” for you this year. Simply write— 
Shopping Services, 3rd Floor, North Building. 


Washington 13, D. C. 


Moving Abroad? 


don’t make a move .. . without calling— 


NOrth 7-3343 


PACKING - CRATING 


LIFT-VAN SERVICE 
1313 YOU STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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mains largely under British control. Ideally Singapg 
should become the twelfth State of the Federation, but ih” 
addition of Singapore’s 800,000 Chinese would change i 
Federation’s population from predominantly Malay to me 
dominantly Chinese. It is understandable that the Maly} 
are reluctant to accept this solution. Ironically, some yey 
ago the Federation might have accepted fusion with Singfa 
pore, but at that time Singapore was reluctant because ifr 
riches would have been drained into supporting the cos) 
war against the terrorists in the jungle. 


Despite these problems, Malaya faces the future with})) 
high degree of optimism. The Government is in the hanif 
of one political party, the Alliance, which is composed 
the foremost Malay and Chinese political organizatio) 
This party obtained 51 out of the 52 elected seats in if 
last national elections. The next elections will not ta} 
place until 1959, so that the Alliance has two years ahe 
to carry out its platform of economic and social devely | 
ment. 


Perhaps the most important reason for optimism is th: 
Malaya emerges into independence with a friendly attitu: 
towards the free world. Unlike some other Asian cow 
tries, it has had no important conflict with its coloni 
rulers. There have been no jail sentences or deportation 
of respected political leaders to color the feelings of th 
indigenous population toward the West. Because this fon 
of bitterness is lacking, the anti-West actions sometins 
found in other countries as expressions of resentment a 
net expected to take place in Malaya. 

In one of his first statements after Merdeka, Tengli 
Abdul Rahman is quoted as saying, “For many years pi? 
our fortunes have been linked with those of Great Britai 
and we recall in particular the products of our associatia 
justice before the law, the legacy of an efficient public sen 
ice and the highest standard of living in Asia.” Then tv 
Tengku continued, “Britain will ever find in us her be 
friend.” This is rare praise indeed from a formerly 
pendent country, and offers promise for continuing harmo 
between Malaya and the free world. 


At the Opera (from page 32) 


The curtain went up on Act II. 


“Maidens ssspin cholusss!” cried Mr. Maung and off 
went again. 


By this time I was tuned in to him and could obtain! 
fairly clear grasp of the situation. I might even have ¢} 
joyed the Spin Chorus if it hadn’t been for my increasit 
appetite. Lunch had been my last meal, and it was n0 
nearly nine o'clock. 


Mr. Maung produced an apple. 

“Now,” he said, “maidens mek feasst for ssailors,” a! 
snapped his teeth into what looked like a particularly juit 
pippin. 

I watched him with a tight smile. I had to keep it tig! 
or the water would have run out of my mouth. 

As the curtain went down on Act II, Mr. Maung opett 
his sauerkraut and cake. I saw that the Frau Baronin be 
included a fork for ease of service. 
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, t the Opera 


“Look,” | said, “you couldn’t spare me some of that, 
ould you? | seem to have left my supper behind.” 


Mr. Maun: shook his head. “Iss mine,” he said. He 


ty opened his y.cuum flask and poured out a steaming cup of 


coffee. 
[stood up and with difficulty struggled out to the aisle. All 
around me people were digging into frankfurters, chocolate, 


‘Prolls of bread. If ?'d known that “The Flying Dutchman” 


was going to last forever I’d have brought a turkey. 
Ten minutes later I was back again, minutely watching 


} Mr. Maung brushing the crumbs off his suit. 

{4 In my search for food I’d got mixed up in the line for 
P the men’s room—an accident that I should have regarded 
‘ on another occasion as a joke—and found the buffet just in 


‘time to have it closed in my face. 
The commissionaire explained that Act III had already 


} begun. It seemed that no refreshments could be served while 


the curtain was up. 

“It is, you understand,” he said, “respect for the per: 
formers.” 

He was a large man who looked as if he’d had five or six 
meals already. 

For a moment | thought of going home, rescuing my par- 
cel from the umbrella stand, and tucking in. Then I re- 
-membered the morning lesson and my total ignorance of 
what was likely to happen in the last act. I returned to my 
seat. 

Mr. Maung, having tidied himself, got to work once more. 

“Now again,” he said, “iss ssailo choluss—hal-lo-ho-hey— 
yo-ho-ha!” 

“If we could, for a moment,” I said, “leave that on one 
side—have you finished your cake?” 
 “Yiss,” said Mr. Maung. 

“And your apples?” I asked him. ; 
> ~“T eat him now,” said Mr. Maung. He did, right down 
| to the core. 


== 


Epes 


_ We sat it out to the end. Hours later the curtain came 
_ down, on shipwreck, thunder, lightning, and a series of 
roars from the performers surpassing anything they had as 
yet achieved. 

I scarcely heard them. I tottered out, weak as a kitten, 
_ and had to stand in the tram all the way home. 


_ The Frau Baronin was waiting up for us. She asked us if 
we'd had a nice time, and then sent us off to bed. 


I crept downstairs in my bare feet twenty minutes later. 


| The umbrella stand was empty! My blood sausage, with 
} sauerkraut and cake, had disappeared! 


_ I found out why the following morning. The Frau Baronin 
| Was unusually severe. She said that while tidying up she’d 
| found my food parcel in the umbrella stand. She wanted 
to know why I'd taken it to the opera, only to bring it home 
) again, uneaten. She also wanted to know why I’d chosen 
the umbrella stand as a storage place, rather than some- 
| where reasonable, like the kitchen. 
| Icouldn’t answer that one. 


As a matter of fact, at the morning lesson, I didn’t seem 
to know very much about “The Flying Dutchman” either.— 
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Regular Direct Service to 


CUBA - JAMAICA 
COLOMBIA 


EAST AND WEST COASTS OF 
CENTRAL AMERICA 


56 years of dependable freight service 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Pier 3, North River, New York. 131 State St., Boston. 
Isthmian S.S. Co., Mercantile Trust Bldg., Baltimore. 
321 St. Charles St., New Orleans. 


A NAME Di 


Friendly hospitality awaits Foreign Service men and 
their families at this distinguished hotel in the na- 
tion’s capital. Its central location is convenient to the 
White House, embassies and government buildings. 
Famous for luxurious comfort, fine food and service. 
The Mayflower is the residence of many noted person- 
ages ... the scene of internationally-important events 
and the favorite meeting place of society. Exclusive 
Men’s Bar. Gay Cocktail Lounge. 


COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 


Mayflower 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
C. J. Mack, Vice President & General Manager 
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NOW 
U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 
PAY YOU HIGHER 
INTEREST—FASTER! 


If you’ve always bought U.S. Savings 
Bonds for their rock-ribbed safety, their 
guaranteed return, the way they make 
saving easier—you’ve got one more rea- 
son now! 


Every Series E United States Savings 
Bond you've bought since February 1, 1957 
pays you a new, higher interest—3%4% 
when held to maturity! It reaches matur- 
ity faster—in only 8 years and 11 
months. And redemption values are 
higher, too, especially in the earlier 
years. 

About your older Bonds? Easy. Just 
hold onto them. As you know, the rate 
of interest a Savings Bond pays increases 
with each year you own it, until matur- 
ity. Therefore, the best idea is to buy the 
new—and hold the old! 


The main thing about E Bonds, of 
course, is their complete safety. Prin- 
cipal and interest are fully guaranteed. 
They are loss-proof, fire-proof, theft- 
proof—because the Treasury will re- 
place them without charge in case of 
mishap. Your Savings Bonds are as solid 
as a rock—backed by the full faith and 
credit of the United States. 


Maybe you already know about Sav- 
ings Bonds—as one of the 40 million 
Americans who own them today, or as 
one of the other millions who have used 
Bond savings to help pay for new homes, 
cars, or college educations, or to make 
retirement financially easier. If so, this 
is familiar territory to you—you know 
there’s no better way to save. 


But if you’re new to the game, find out 
about Savings Bonds and what they can 
do for your future. Ask your banker, or 
check with your employer about the 
automatic Payroll Savings Plan that 
makes saving painless and easy. 


PART OF EVERY 
AMERICAN’S SAVINGS BELONGS 
IN U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


The U.S. Government does not pay 
for this advertisement. It is donated 
by this publication in cooperation 
with the Advertising Council and 
the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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Letters to the Editor (from page 60) ta 
from Canberra, Counselor Nelson Spinks; Agricultural. 
taché James H. Boulware, First Secretary Robert E, Hi. 
and Public Affairs Officer Harold G. McConeghey; af W 
from Melbourne, Army Attaché Colonel W. Walker Mile} 
Air Attaché Colonel J. J. Hussey Jr. and Assistant Nf i 
Attaché Lt. John Marsh. 


The Governor General had his Rolls Royce pick up i 
Ambassador at our house. Others accompanying folloy 
in Commonwealth cars. At Government House we all lin} 
up while the Ambassador reviewed a brilliant Guard q 
Honor from the Australian First Armored Regiment, aa 
the red-coated Southern Command Band, with the tieel 
skinned drummer, beat out the two national anthems, ‘h } 
day was perfect “Olympic Weather” for which Melbourne}, ¢ 
famous when the event demands as did the Presentatia} 

The Governor General was assisted principally by | 
Minister for External Affairs, the Honorable Richard () 
Casey; the Minister for Immigration, the Honorable Ath | 
G. Townley; and the Chief of Protocol, A. R. Cutler V.( 
In addition, the full dress military uniforms of numero 
aides and assistants added to the brilliance of the scene. |} 
was one of those rare affairs fit for full coverage by; 


color magazine, but unfortunately it was but meager) 
covered for posterity. 


Gerald Warner 


Consul General 
Melbourne 


“INTERNATIONAL GRATITUDE” 


To the Editor, 
FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 
With time to renew acquaintance with my library on mp) 
annual leave, I came across an interesting passage in Jose} 
Conrad’s “Notes and Letters”. International gratitude seen 
hard to come by now, when we are playing such a large rot 
in the world. It’s heartening to know that it was not uncom 
mon in what from today’s Norman keep seems to have bee 
our junior days. In his chapter “Poland Revisited—19l} 
Conrad wrote: 


“Through the unremitting effort of Polish friends we o 
tained at last the permission to travel to Vienna. One} 
there, the wing of the American Eagle was extended ove} 
our uneasy heads. We cannot be sufficiently grateful to tl 
American Ambassador (who all along interested himself i 
our fate) for his exertions in our behalf, his invaluable « 
sistance, and the real friendliness of his reception in Vienm! 
Owing to Mr. Penfield’s action we obtained the permissi! 
to leave Austria. And it was a near thing, for his Exce! 
lency has informed my American publishers since that ! 
week later orders were issued to have us detained till th 
end of the war. However, we effected our hair’s-breatt! 
escape into Italy; and, reaching Genoa, took passage in! 
Dutch mail steamer, homeward- oe from Java with Lo 
don as a port of call.” 


Ralph Block 
Washington 
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Heard on the Hill (trom page 22) 


Lo,» Henderson Rates Toga of High Priest 


6 The high priest of the United States foreign service, Loy 
DW. Henders»n, is in Turkey today. His claque in Foggy 
ef, Bottom and around the world is confident that the national 
interest is i: good hands. 

Mr. Henderson, whose foreign service status automati- 
J cally expired when he became 65 last June 28, has remained 
“fon as Deputy Undersecretary of State for Administration 
Wf by virtue of a presidential appointment, another of an im- 
ne posing list of honors. 
‘| For all his virtuosity in diplomacy, Mr.-Henderson has 
aif’ managed to stay in the background for most of his career, 
vf while many men whom he launched on their careers have 
ly now come to be regarded as virtual patriarchs of the Ameri- 
ef can diplomatic corps. 


In Department 35 Years 


} Experts on the Soviet Union, like George Kennan and 
hf Charles (Chip) Bohlen, for instance, are proteges of Mr. 
(| Henderson, who was Chargé d’Affaires in Moscow during 
yf much of World War II and also served on the policy-mak- 
i} ing level in Washington as Chief of the Office of East Eu- 
| ropean Affairs during part of that period. 

_ Mr. Henderson speaks Russian. He also is fluent in Ger- 
man. 

He has been with the Department so long, 35 years last 
May, that he has had an opportunity to become truly expert 
in more than one general area. Assistant Secretaries now 
specializing in East European, Middle East, and Soviet 
aflairs, are. regular callers in Mr. Henderson’s office, even 
though his job now concentrates on the administrative 
affairs of the State Department, the selection of personnel. 
the formation of budget requests for Congress, and other 
housekeeping chores. 


Talent for Training Men 


_ Most Department men who know him attribute to Mr. 
* Henderson an unobtrusive charm and a quality for getting 
| the most and best out of other men, besides the capacity 
| for prodigious work and long hours. 
| A great many of the United States Ambassadors and 
| Assistant Secretaries were brought up from obscurity by 
| the Administrative Under Secretary. This is partly inescap- 
Table, because of Mr. Henderson’s early ascendancy in the 
_ Department and his long service. 
But those who know him best believe that he has a special 
; talent for training new men of ability. 
_ It is typical of his self-effacing nature—a deliberately 
i® cultivated quality which he thinks all Foreign Service offi- 
if cers serving the Secretary of State and President should 
e develop, that newsmen did not even learn of his important 
trip to Istanbul last weekend until he had been out of the 
i Country more than 24 hours. 
i} He eschews the flamboyant. 


Mentor to Truman 


Ambassadors are the conductors of American policy, not 
its makers, he believes. And he has a pervading suspicion 
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of ambassadors who project themselves into the limelight 
while they are negotiating in the United States interest 
abroad. 

Mr. Henderson, for instance, is at least as much respon- 
sible for the Truman doctrine’s formulation as any other 
American. He was in the top operating job which devised 
the American response when Great Britain decided it could 
no longer continue the burden. But he gets little of the 
credit today. 

When Iran was torn by its difficulties with Britain over 
oil interests there, Mr. Henderson spent long, patient hours 
at the bedside of the then Premier Mohammed Mossadegh, 
the sick man of many tears, working out a formula to get 
Iran’s oil flowing again—and to hold the Communist Tudeh 
party at arm’s length. 

With all his human traits Mr. Henderson is a formal 
type. He seldom calls people by their first name, even 
those many decades his junior. Others call him “Loy,” to 
which he does not object. 


Frequently Consulted 


His associates do resent one of his most consistent habits. 
When they bring problems to him for decision after days 
and weeks of research, they have come almost to expect 
him to make suggestions for American action which often 
come closer to meeting all the demands of American policy 
than their own. 

The administrative job he now holds restricts his effec- 
tiveness as a policymaker. But when trouble breaks—al- 
most anywhere in the Eurasian land mass—Mr. Henderson 
is consulted at great length. If a special emissary is needed. 
the Assistant Secretaries bring up his name first. especially 
if the Middle East is concerned. 

Since becoming administrative chief he has represented 
President Eisenhower at two Baghdad pact conferences, at 
the Cairo conference following the Suez seizure, and now 
in the consultations on Syria. 

Although he is past 65 and compulsorily retired from 
the foreign service, State Department officials expect the 
hardy Mr. Henderson to be available for special jobs for 
many years to come. 

Mr. MansFieLp. Mr. President, I should like to join 
in what the distinguished senior Senator from New Jersey 
has said about Loy Henderson. He is a great diplomat and 
certainly a credit to this country. If anyone is to find a 
solution to the situation in the Near East, especially as it 
appertains to the Arabic countries, that man is Loy Hen- 
derson. I think Secretary of State Dulles is to be com- 
mended for having the foresight to send Mr. Henderson to 
the Middle East to see what can be done to alleviate the 
situation as it exists at the present time. We know the 
Middle East is an area of great danger. We are extremely 
fortunate in having a man of Loy Henderson’s ability look- 
ing into the situation at firsthand at this time and I com- 
mend the Senator from New Jersey for his remarks and the 
Secretary of State for his wisdom in dispatching this able 
diplomat to this particular hot spot. 
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Pseudonyms may be used only if the original letter includes the 
writer’s correct name and address. All letters are subject to conden- 
sation. 


“ARE EFFICIENCY REPORTS LOUSY?” 
To the Editor, 
FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 


The problem of overrating on efficiency reports (“Are 
Efficiency Reports Lousy,” July 1957) was of special in- 
terest to me. I remember when at a previous post I followed 
the Department’s instructions to write fair and honest effi- 
ciency reports in which the narrative section should sup- 
port the overall numerical rating. The result of several 
weeks’ drafting on the reports was that I was called before 
the chairman of the Embassy’s review panel and asked why 
I did not like any of my ratees. The chairman was unim- 
pressed when I said that although I enjoyed good personal 
relationship with the ratees I felt this was not germane to 
the issue. I was told that the Department might misinter- 
pret some of the “average” ratings and was reminded that 
“we all have to play ball.” Ambassador Achilles’ views as 
a former member of a selection panel are welcome indeed. 


B.R. 
Washington 


To the Editor, 
FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 


The Honorable Theodore C. Achilles erred in rating him- 
self on characteristic 27 in his July “Lousy Efficiency Re- 
port.” Surely he rates a six. I trust the numerical order 
assigned the “factors” bears no relation to their importance, 
as clearly number 30 is more important than number 4, 
and, in fact, high scores in 27 and 30 are essential to a 
consideration of 4. 

The basic error in the rating system is the condensed 
scale that leads to excessive ratings of 5 and 6. Were the 
scale stretched to 18, rating officers would assign their vic- 
tims to 8, 9 or 10 and there would be few with ratings above 
13. There would be no hurt egoes either. 


James H. Kempton 


Agricultural Attache 
Caracas 


To the Editor, 
FoREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 

Congratulations to Ambassador Achilles on his most 
constructive and morale-building article, “Are Efficiency 
Reports Lousy?”, in the July issue of the JouRNAL. May it 
be read and digested by all writers of efficiency reports! 


G. Edward Reynolds, FSO 
Tokyo 


UNITED GIVERS FUND 
To the Editor, 
FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 


I would like to call the attention of my colleagues in the 
Foreign Service to the United Givers Fund appeal. Last year 
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the Department and the Foreign Service were called yp 
to support a charities’ campaign here in Washington 
united for the first time. The response was most gratifyiy 
Material support coming from the field was particulay 
welcome; the Department’s quota was thereby exceed, 
greatly. This year Secretary Dulles as Chairman of } 
United Givers Fund appeal in the Department has ask 
me to serve as Vice Chairman and to enlist your actin 


support. From my own experience I know that those of jay 


living abroad most of the time are not apt to think often4 


the many social and economic problems facing the Wag \ 


ington community, The need becomes much more apparey 
during a Departmental assignment when we begin to ¢ 
sider Washington as home. Many of us in the Fore; 
Service have tried to awaken in the leaders of countraim 
where we have served a sense of community responsibilj 
and social justice. We have often pointed out the America 
system of community giving in which worthy charities agi 
supported by the people themselves rather than with publgam 
funds. 

In Washington the need becomes greater every year, a 
the United Givers Fund has been organized to give ha 
where it is needed most. This year our contributions w 
go to the support of 140 different charitable organization 
including the Red Feather agencies of the Community Cheg 
the American Red Cross, and the USO, as well as the mam 
deserving services supported by the Catholic, Protestant, anf 
Jewish faiths. It is surprising what a variety of essential 
activities depend entirely on the United Givers Fund fi 
their support. 

It should certainly not be necessary to describe the im 
portant work of the Red Cross to members of the Foreigi 
Service. We are well aware of the tremendous aid and com 
fort which the Red Cross assures in national and intemg 
tional disasters, but we tend to forget that the day-to-da 
work is carried on by local chapters. The Blood Bank, th 
“Gray J.adies”, and the nurses’ aides are all essential path 
of the local Red Cross program which depends on us fam 
support. 

Even though we may sometimes feel that our work také 
us far from the problems of Washington, let us not forgd 
that a free society depends upon a community consciousnes 
I know that I can count on all of you this year to lendi 
“helping hand,” for “United We Give—United We Live 

R. R. Rubottom, Jr. 

Vice Chairman 

United Givers Fund Appeal 
Washington 


CREDENTIALS. IN MELBOURNE 


To the Editor, 
FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 


You may think it odd that Ambassador William J. Seb 
presented his credentials in Melbourne rather than in 
berra. [p. 26] Governor General Sir William Slim 1 
come to Melbourne for a month just before Ambassadé 
Sebald arrived in Canberra. I understand that this ist 
first presentation of credentials made in Melbourne sift 
the capital was moved from here to Canberra some thillf 
years ago. Consul General Donald D. Kennedy came do 
from Sydney for the event, and others attending include 


(Continued on page 58) 
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